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FRANZ WERFEL AND THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 


JOHN T. FREDERICK" 


The most remarkable and impressive 
phenomenon in the literary world of 1942 
was the wide and continued popularity 
of Franz Werfel’s novel, The Song of 
Bernadette. This detailed and reverent 
account of Bernadette of Lourdes is 
strikingly different from most popular 
fiction of recent years. Yet it became 
the best-selling novel in the country soon 
after publication and has remained at or 
near the head of the list of best-sellers 
until the close of the year. 

The Song of Bernadette is an admirable 
novel. It affords a remarkably clear un- 
derstanding of the France which is its 
background, focused in the group at the 
“Café Progrés” of the little city of 
Lourdes. The members of this club, the 
clerical figures in the story, and especially 
the members of the Soubirous family are 
presented with impeccable craftsmanship 
and achieve extraordinary vitality. Yet 
few would hold that its craftsmanship 
and its historical adequacy are sufficient 
to account for the fact that within a few 
months after its publication The Song of 
Bernadette had found millions of readers. 
Nor can such wide acceptance ever be 


Distinguished critic and teacher (Iowa, North- 
western, Notre Dame) and conductor of “Of Men 
and Books,’’ C.B.S. feature sponsored by North- 
western University. 


explained as the result of advertising or 
promotional methods. People have read 
and are reading The Song of Bernadette 
because it expresses ideas which they 
find acceptable and valuable. The chief 
explanation of its popularity must be 
found in its religious elements, in its un- 
equivocal and positive presentation of 
spiritual values. 

A novel which proves popular because 
of the ideas it contains should be con- 
sidered as a revelation of the people who 
value it. We have yet to realize the de- 
gree to which we show ourselves in what 
we read or the importance of literary 
preferences as expressions of the spirit of 
an age. As a literary phenomenon, the 
popularity of The Song of Bernadette is 
more significant in the light it throws 
upon millions of contemporary American 
readers than as an expression of its au- 
thor. It is worth while to view Werfel’s 
life and his work as a whole, however, in 
order to gain understanding of these 
ideas which have proved so potent in 
their appeal to American readers. 

Franz Werfel was born at Prague in 
1890, the son of wealthy and cultured 
Jewish parents. His early experience in- 
cluded travel, music, and the religious 
training proper for a Jewish boy. His in- 
tellectual development was early and 
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rapid. He studied at Prague, Leipzig, 
and Hamburg. At twenty-two he be- 
came a teacher at the University of Leip- 
zig. 

The American critic J. G. Huneker, 
who knew well all the chief cities of Eu- 
rope in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, found Prague one of the most 
exciting of them all. Here, in Germany, 
and later at Vienna, Werfel was in the 
midst of the stormy intellectual and ar- 
tistic life of his times. His first book, a 
play, was published when he was twenty- 
one. It was followed by four volumes of 
poems, and between 1911 and 1931 he 
published nearly thirty books—drama, 
poetry, fiction, essays—besides many con- 
tributions to magazines and anthologies. 
He participated freely and prominently 
in the aesthetic controversies of these 
decades. In the twenties, at Vienna, he 
gave his attention largely to the stage. 
Out of this period came his novel, Verdi, 
based directly on the life of the Italian 
composer and expressive of Werfel’s 
great interest in opera and knowledge of 
it. This was the first large work of Werfel 
to be translated. It was published in Vi- 
enna in 1924, in America in 1925, and in 
England in 1926, and was widely read. 
Further introduction to the American 
public came through the publication of 
his play Goat Song in 1926 and its pro- 
duction on the American stage by the 
Theatre Guild. 

The author of The Song of Bernadette 
brought to it even more significant ex- 
perience, however. He fought in World 
War I as a soldier in the German army, 
undergoing two years of active service on 
the Russian front. In the 1930’s his lit- 
erary life at Vienna was interrupted by 
the political events leading up to the 
Anschluss. He became an exile and suf- 
fered as did all other steadfast opponents 
of the Nazi regime. Only after much 


hardship, danger, and suffering did he es- 
cape to the United States. 

Yet none of these biographical factors 
may be viewed as wholly responsible for 
the emergence of Franz Werfel as a reli- 
gious spokesman of our times. Especially 
must we be on our guard against regard- 
ing The Song of Bernadette as the direct 
and self-limited result of specific experi- 
ences during the period of exile—even 
though Werfel does tell us in his intro- 
duction of the vow he made at Lourdes, 
in a period of great danger, that if he 
were spared he would “‘sing the song of 
Bernadette.”” The Song of Bernadette is 
no bypath or accident. It lies clearly in 
the main line and direction of Werfel’s 
whole life and growth as man and as ar- 
tist, which has been most consistently 
evident and definite for the last ten 
years; and the degree to which this direc- 
tion is also that of his times may be meas- 
ured by the acceptance of this book. 

A clue to Werfel’s real nature and 
hence to its ultimate artistic expression 
might have been found in his earlier 
work, in the period when expressionism 
and the various related tendencies domi- 
nated European literature. It lies in a 
certain plasticity in his conception of 
characters—or perhaps we should say 
depth—and in a plasticity of method as 
well. Rarely did Werfel claim to under- 
stand a human being fully or permit his 
reader the illusion of such understanding. 
Almost always there remained a margin 
of the vague, the inexplicable. Never did 
Werfel commit himself fully to an aes- 
thetic method or attitude. Always he 
was the searcher, unsatisfied in his ever 
extending quest for truth. 

Perhaps he first fully realized what he 
was seeking, and gave unmistakable ex- 
pression to his quest, in The Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh. This is the novel which 
first made Werfel generally known to 
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American readers. Published in 1934, it 
took its place immediately as one of the 
greatest literary expressions of the war 
of 1914-18. It well deserves that high 
place. The mass migration of Armenians 
enforced by the Turkish government in 
1915 and the astounding resistance of one 
community afforded a theme of truly 
epic proportions; and Werfel’s power as 
a writer and his devotion to his theme 
realized its possibilities. In the three 
hundred thousand words of the text of 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh at least a 
score of characters live strongly, with 
richly realized individualness and con- 
sistency. The emotions of individuals 
and of groups are unforgettably experi- 
enced. The mountain of Moses, which is 
the scene of the heroic struggle for sur- 
vival, becomes a part of the reader’s own 
knowledge of the earth. 

Though it is a novel of the first World 
War, there are forceful reasons for re- 
garding The Forty Days of Musa Dagh 
as a book of utmost timeliness in 1943. 
The technique of destruction of peoples 
by enforced mass migration has been 
highly developed by Hitler. It almost 
seems that as Werfel wrote this novel 
ten years ago he saw what was coming. 
In any case his analysis of Enver Pasha, 
of the mentality which could plan and 
execute such a monstrous violation of 
humanity, is of the utmost present inter- 
est and cogency. And Werfel’s revelation 
of the sufferings of the dispossessed Ar- 
menians may help us to imagine some af 
the things that are happening today. 

The very richness of The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh, the complexity of its fiction- 
al pattern and the great forcefulness of 
individual characters and incidents, may 
have concealed from many readers its 
philosophic implications. Perhaps it is 
truer to say that few of us were ready or 
able to hear and see in 1934 what we find 


it easier to understand in 1943. What- 
ever the reason, few saw The Forly Days 
of Musa Dagh as a book of religious 
meaning. But the meaning is there, clear- 
ly showing the direction followed by 
Werfel as a novelist since that time. 
Very early in the story Gabriel Bag- 
radian, the middle-aged scholarly Ar- 
menian, son of wealthy parents, who has 
returned to his Syrian birthplace for a 
casual visit after many years in Paris, 
becomes aware that ‘‘God has something 
in store for him’’-—though he has not 
been one to think much of God or to 
place much value on religion. From the 
aged Turkish friend who becomes the 
means of revealing to the reader the op- 
position of truly devout Moslems to the 
policies of Enver Pasha, including the en- 
forced mass migrations, Gabriel receives 
as a gift an ancient Greek coin bearing 
the inscription, ‘“To the inexplicable in 
us and above us,” and this goes with him 
through the whole conflict and is with 
him at his death. 

Further, in The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh Werfel states the indictment of 
twentieth-century materialism and de- 
terminism which was to recur, expressed 
directly or indirectly, in each of his later 
novels: 

You may do hypocritical lip-service to the 
religion of the prophet Jesus Christ, but in the 


depths of your hearts you believe in nothing but 
the blind forces of matter, and eternal death. 


True, the speaker is a Moslem, fanatical 
in his hatred of the West. But the indict- 
ment stands. Even the problem of evil 
is treated in The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh. The fire started by traitors on 
Musa Dagh, destroying the holy altar 
and the shelters of the people, attracts 
the attention of the captain of the French 
cruiser which finally brings rescue. When 
he learns of this, Ter Hagaisun, the 
priest, who is one of the finest characters 
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of the novel, sees that “the evil only hap- 
pened ....to enable God to show us 
His goodness.”’ Viewed thoughtfully, the 
essential meaning of The Forly Days of 
Musa Dagh is a definite ‘“No” to the 
question asked in the title of one of Wer- 
fel’s addresses of the same period: ‘‘Can 
we live without faith in God?”’ 

The indictment of a materialistic 
world was echoed almost at the begin- 
ning of Werfel’s next novel, Hearken to the 
Voice, when one of a group of English 
visitors reflects on “this age that fixes its 
teeth like a rabid bulldog into what it 
calls reality.”” This novel, almost as long 
as The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, is much 
less successful as a work of art. The mod- 
ern frame provided for the biblical story 
of the prophet Jeremiah is flimsy and ar- 
tificial—a hindrance rather than a help. 
The method employed for the fictional 
elaboration of the biblical story itself is 
somewhat burdensome also, calling as it 
does for the provision of rather elaborate 
transitional devices to introduce quota- 
tions from the Scriptures—though the 
great poetry of these is a compensation. 
The reader of Hearken to the Voice will 
turn to his Old Testament with renewed 
interest. As the title indicates, the whole 
book is religious in tone and in intention. 
Whether he will or no, Jeremiah must 
“hearken to the voice” and speak what 
God wills. Deafness to the voice, failure 
to hear God’s word and heed God’s law, 
causes the sufferings both of Jeremiah 
and of his people. And it is evident that 
Werfel intends to apply the whole story 
as a parable to his own day. 

But there is something vaguely un- 
satisfying in the book—perhaps because 
the writer himself was unsatisfied. Per- 
haps there was something dutiful, some- 
thing almost desperate, in this deliberate 
and intense exploration of the life and 
mind of one of the great prophets of 


Judaism. Perhaps it is significant that in 
Werfel’s subsequent novels the religious 
element is not Jewish but Christian. At 
any rate, the reader can understand the 
feeling of dissatisfaction with which Wer- 
fel refers to Hearken to the Voice at the 
beginning of Embezzled Heaven—for | 
feel we are justified in regarding much of 
Embezzled Heaven as essentially auto- 
biographical. 

Embezsled Heaven is as remarkable a 
novel in its way as is The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh. Here the canvas is small 
instead of large. The action is quiet, 
though not monotonous, and is wholly 
lacking in the heroic. The penurious 
Teta is as unattractive a central charac- 
ter as a novel could well have, but she 
is not insipid. Her unscrupulous deter- 
mination to assure her place in heaven is 
somewhat ugly, but it is dramatic, and 
it is at last revealed to be in part a need 
for love, both human and divine. Sharp- 
ly outlined by the lovableness of her em- 
ployers, the Argans, and by her friend 
and chaplain, Johannes Seydel, Teta and 
the scoundrelly nephew whose selfishness 
cancels hers are portrayed with vivacity, 
with candor, and with charity. Litera- 
ture holds few studies of limited, unlovely 
people which are so absorbing, exciting, 
and even stimulating to the reader as 
this. Transition from the world of the 
Argans to that of Teta is made smoothly; 
indeed, the whole novel is admirable in 
every technical aspect. 

The religious meaning of Embezzled 
Heaven may be found ambiguous at a 
first reading and even at a second. One 
may wonder how far Teta’s hope of a 
shortened stay in purgatory may, in the 
terms of her own faith, be realized. But 
clearly the spirit of Embezzled Heaven is 
one of reverence and of faith. If the book 
puts a question, it is an honest question. 

There remains, of the four works in 
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which Franz Werfel has emerged as a re- 
ligious spokesman for our time, the latest 
and the most unequivocal, The Song of 
Bernadeite. This novel is unmistakably 
religious in intention and unmistakably 
Christian. It constitutes Franz Werfel’s 
most definite word on the religious prob- 
lems of our world, and, appropriately, it 
marks his highest achievement thus far 
as a literary artist. 

As a historical novel The Song of 
Bernadette is extraordinarily precise, 
ample, and clear. The France of Na- 
poleon III and the Empress Eugénie is 
revealed with economy of detail and 
with dramatic effectiveness through the 
reverberations aroused and the contro- 
versies precipitated by the visions of 
Lourdes. Its science, its law, its business, 
and its literature are admirably ex- 
pressed by the group of the Café Progrés: 
Dr. Dozares; Vital Dutour, imperial 
prosecutor; the coffeehouse keeper Du- 
ran; Monsieur A. Labadie, the mayor of 
Lourdes; the literary dilettante Hya- 
cinthe Lafite, who was “once upon a time 
almost Victor Hugo’s friend.” Its reli- 
gious life is represented in the Dean of 
Lourdes, Marie Dominique Peyramale, 
one of the great creations of the book; 
in the Bishop of Tarbes, with his fear 
and hatred of the miraculous; in Sister 
Marie Thérése, who cannot forget that 
she is a general’s daughter. Its social 
levels are explored in the home of the 
rich widow Millet and in the crowded, 
unwholesome tenements of the Cachot, 
especially in the life of the Soubirous 
family itself: the frantic mother, ineffec- 
tual in the fight against cold and hunger; 
the defiant father, stubborn in his indo- 
lence and despair; the untidy, undernour- 
ished children, of whom one is Berna- 
dette. But the presentation of Berna- 
dette herself is Franz Werfel’s supreme 
achievement. 


Few writers have ever undertaken a 
more difficult task than that of Franz 
Werfel in The Song of Bernadette. As he 
explains in the introduction: 


The Song of Bernadette is a novel but not a 

fictive work All the memorable happen- 
ings which constitute the substance of this book 
took place in the world of reality. Since their 
beginning dates back no longer than eighty 
years, there beats upon them the bright light of 
modern history and their truth has been con- 
firmed by friend and foe and by cool observers 
through faithful testimonies. My story makes 
no changes in this body of truth. 
Only one who has tried it can fully under- 
stand how difficult it is to make historical 
characters live and breathe on the page— 
especially those about whom a great 
many facts are recorded as common 
knowledge. It is far easier to achieve vi- 
tality in the creation of a character from 
the unmeasured mine of memories and 
associations which we call the imagina- 
tion. It is relatively easy to take some 
actual but shadowy figure of history 
about whom little is known and weave 
for him acceptable garments of feeling 
and action. But to take a person whose 
daily doings were observed and recorded 
in meticulous detail, whose words and 
deeds and looks are matters of precise 
and voluminous record, and to cause that 
person to become on the pages of a book 
a real human being, known intimately 
and valued and remembered as actual 
and unique: that is incredibly hard to 
do. But that is Franz Werfel’s achieve- 
ment in The Song of Bernadette. 

He has done even more than this might 
require. For Bernadette Soubirous— the 
Bernadette of the record, of the undeni- 
able facts—is a person of quite excep- 
tional contradictions, of seemingly in- 
compatible inconsistencies. No novelist 
in his senses would undertake to create 
from his imagination and make valid and 
acceptable for his reader a creature so 
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strange, so wildly improbable. She was 
the child of a French family so poor that 
twenty sous seemed a great sum, full of 
possibilities. Yet the opportunity to 
gain many gold coins through her rela- 
tion to her Lady was unbearably repug- 
nant to her. She was dull of mind, the 
butt of her teacher and classmates, 
known generally as a stupid child. Yet 
her answers to the endless questions 
about her visions confounded the best 
minds of France. She was a child of the 
slums, familiar with filth of body and 
mind. Yet she saw perfect beauty and 
perfect purity, recognized them for what 
they were, and never by word or action 
or thought violated or betrayed them. 

Franz Werfel achieves the seemingly 
impossible. He makes Bernadette Sou- 
birous real—a living human being, within 
the certain knowledge of the reader if 
not within his comprehension—and does 
this without avoiding or neglecting any 
portions of the record, without evasion 
or suppression of the truth. He succeeds 
in making Bernadette real in spite of her 
inconsistency because he does not at- 
tempt to analyze or to explain her. He 
hugs no theory as to why or how. He is 
content to accept her as she was, with at 
once tranquil and active faith. She is the 
ultimate and triumphant fulfilment of 
the vow that Franz Werfel tells us he 
made even at the beginning of his work 
as a writer: “‘to magnify the divine mys- 
tery and the holiness of man.” 

If Franz Werfel is able to carry this 
attitude into other works of fiction, into 
his treatment of other characters—as I 
believe he will—he will become an-even 
greater novelist than he now is. For we 
are all, all the members of the family of 
men, like Bernadette Soubirous in some 
degree. We are all acquainted with need 
in some form and yet capable of renunci- 
ation. We are all dull and stupid in our 


fashion, but illuminated by flashes of 
wisdom. We are all familiar with filth 
and are all vouchsafed some vision of 
beauty and purity. The process of fic- 
tion—of the revelation of human beings 
—-has been too largely a matter of the 
simplification which is distortion. Only 
the greatest writers have been able to see, 
to accept, and to reveal the complexity 
of even a single human soul. Sometimes 
the simplification has been incidental to 
some external purpose of the author- 
the purpose to make people laugh, for 
example, or to manufacture a salable 
product, or to persuade or convince the 
reader in relation to some item of action 
or belief. More often, perhaps, it has re- 
sulted from the inadequacy of the artist’s 
own soul: from his imperfect sympathy, 
his limited perception of the differences 
among men; from his unwillingness to 
admit the real being of that which he is 
unable to account for or understand. It 
was inevitable that rationalism, material- 
ism, determinism (whether economic or 
psychologic), should produce a shallow 
and sterile fiction. The writer who must 
leave out of his books, or seek to evade 
or deny, those elements in human nature 
and human action that he cannot pre- 
dict, account for, or explain is reduced to 
the least interesting and the least signifi- 
cant of the possibilities of his art. Yet 
such has been, in general, the limitation 
for generations. The figure of Berna- 
dette Soubirous, humble and glorious, 
suddenly reveals to us how much we have 
been missing, in art and perhaps in life. 
We have missed much because we 
have been lazy and cowardly. We have 
disregarded and have sought to dismiss 
“the inexplicable in us and above us’’ 
which the Greeks knew so well, because 
it was easier to do so. Faith was too 
much trouble. We have been afraid to 
see life as it is, unwilling to accept the 
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reality of the infinitely much that we 
cannot comprehend. This has been true 
of many within our churches as well as 
many outside them. We have too largely 
justified the charge that we render only 
lip service to the teachings of Jesus. We 
have sought comfort in a world reasoned, 
tangible, and determined, in which a hu- 
man life was an equation in biochemistry 
and art the statement of the equation. 

And now that world is no longer com- 
fortable. Now, in 1943, it is clear what 
we have gained through rationalism that 
trusted in reason alone and materialism 
that made life a function of matter. And 
even now, daily, on the seas and the 
battle fronts of the world, human beings 
are demonstrating in deeds of unpredict- 
able heroism and in_ unexplainable 
achievements the truth that human 
powers are not limited by material tools 
and possessions and that human actions 
can transcend the logical and reasonable. 

Our arrogance is shaken. We built a 
world made, known, and ruled by man 
alone. We are not pleased with our prod- 
uct. Thoughtful men everywhere have 
been seeking a reason for the failure of 
our lives, for the seemingly transcendent 
energy of violence and of evil. They have 
found it in our loss of reverence for our- 
selves and for life, in our dull and coward- 
ly denial of truth beyond matter, in our 
failure to know God. As Thomas Mann 
has said: 

Were I to determine what I, personally, 
mean by religiousness, I should say: it is atten- 
tiveness and obedience; attentiveness to the inner 
changes of the world, the mutation in the as- 
pects of truth and right; obedience which loses 
no time in adjusting life and reality to these 


changes, this mutation, and thus in doing justice 
to the spirit. To live in sin is to live against the 
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spirit, to cling to the antiquated, obsolete, and 
to continue to live in it, due to inattentiveness 
and disobedience. I believe that we owe the 
tribulations which we now have to endure, the 
catastrophe in which we are living, to the fact 
that we lack intelligence toward God, obedience 
to what the spirit wanted.? 


This is the reason for the great half- 
comprehended joy with which millions 
have read The Song of Bernadetie. The 
story of Bernadette Soubirous is an af- 
firmation, triumphant, unequivocal, of 
truths of the spirit that transcend and 
overcome the material. This is the rea- 
son, too, for the intolerant rage which 
Werfel’s latest novel has aroused in 
dogged materialists and confirmed deter- 
minists. They have borne testimony to 
the vitality of the symbols he has evoked 
for the renewal of men’s faith. For his 
novel speaks, as no other book of today 
has spoken, to all of us who are striving, 
with difficulty and pain, in varying de- 
grees and various terms, to find the real- 
ity of spiritual meaning in the troubled 
world and in our own troubled lives. 

It is possible that through the agonies 
of these days we move toward the thresh- 
old of a new age, in art, and in life, in 
which all that we have learned and can 
learn about the human body and the hu- 
man mind will be brought to the service 
of a renewed and deepened knowledge of 
the human spirit. Perhaps the disaster 
that is destroying our world of reason 
and expediency, of profit and power, lev- 
eling the walls erected by our sloth, our 
cowardice, and our greed, will leave us 
free. 


2 From “Of Men and Books,” broadcast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System network, November 
11, 1942 (Northwestern University on the Air, Vol. 
IT, No. 7). 
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AN ENGLISH UNIT ON AVIATION 


ELIZABETH LAMAR ROSE' AND MARY HOUSTON DAVIS’ 


The eighth-grade English class in the 
Summer Demonstration School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
built a six weeks’ study around the theme 
of aviation. We began our study with a 
discussion of the near-at-hand. We 
talked of the great silvery planes that 
cross the city’s skies by day and of the 
beams of light that follow the planes by 
night. We became conscious of the dron- 
ing noise of motors overhead, loud 
enough to stop our conversation in the 
classroom. We examined our conscious- 
ness of these things and remarked con- 
cerning our increasing awareness of the 
importance of aviation in our daily lives. 
Our conversation shifted quite naturally 
to air-raid precautions in our city and 
our part in their effectiveness. Many of 
the children had tales to tell of the duties 
of their fathers as air wardens and of 
their own duties in the apartment houses 
where they lived. Then we played the 
recording of Archibald MacLeish’s radio 
play ‘‘Air Raid.” The children were curi- 
ous about the setting of this poetic dra- 
ma. Was it just any country, or was it a 
particular country that was portrayed 
here? Did the deep ravines and moun- 
tains so close to the sea and the presence 
of the linden trees give us any clues to 
the place? One child ventured to say 
that the setting was quite unimportant. 


* Teacher of English, Birch Wathen School, New 
York City. 


2Instructor (part time), department of educa- 
tion, Brooklyn College; teacher of English (part 
time), Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Both Miss Rose and 
Mrs. Davis have taught in the Summer Demonstra- 
tion School of Teachers College. 


Another child suggested that the author 
wanted us to care about how the people 
felt and acted when the planes of the 
enemy came upon their village. Then the 
children discussed what they would do if 
the dreadful, real thing came to their 
city. They did not miss the fact that 
MacLeish wanted us to feel that war 
touches simple, helpless lives; nor did 
they miss the prophetic note in his dedi- 
cation to his wife, his daughter, and his 
sister, ‘‘who do not need, not yet, to fear 
the skies.” 

Thus, “Air Raid” served to launch our 
study. Interest ran high. The children 
began making their own plans. They 
suggested many fascinating things to do. 
They admitted that the part aviation is 
playing in the war is foremost in our 
minds today; but they also recognized 
many other aspects of the subject about 
which they were curious and interested. 
We began to list on the board many of 
the things about which we wanted to 
know. Soon we found that we had writ- 
ten more than fifty questions and topics 
of interest: ‘I want to study the history 
of aviation— how it developed. I know a 
little about the Wright brothers, but 
that’s all.”’ “Can’t we read biographies 
of famous aviators?” “Bruce and I’ve 
been studying the telegraphic code, and 
we can show the class how it goes.” “I 
want to be a pilot, so I can study avia- 
tion as a vocation.” ‘Yes, and I would 
like to be an air hostess.’ “‘And I a 
ground worker.” “‘And there are many 
other possible careers in aviation.” ‘‘l 
can draw silhouettes of planes and teach 
the class how to recognize different 
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kinds.” “I’ve read some good poetry 
about airmen and flights—maybe I could 
make a collection of these.” ‘‘May I 
make a scrapbook of news stories about 
aviation and tell the class what’s hap- 
pening every day?” ‘‘Let’s collect slo- 
gans about aviation, like ‘Keep ’em 
Flying!’”’ “My dad knows some avia- 
tion slang.” “‘I took a trip by air myself. 
I could tell about it.” “How fast is air 
mail? Let’s find out.” “I’m starting a 
collection of air-mail stamps.” “I'd like 
to know what people do on transports, 
what they eat. Maybe I could send for 
some menu cards.” ‘‘Let’s send for some 
maps showing how the land looks when 
you’re in the air.’”’ “We can get a lot of 
free material from the air lines. I’ve seen 
advertisements telling about it.’”’ “Let’s 
make a box into which we can drop ques- 
tions and answers. Then, when we know 
a lot about aviation, we can have a won- 
derful quiz program.” “I’m interested in 
alot of things about aviation. Couldn’t I 
just read books about the general sub- 
ject?” “TL like to write poems and stories, 
and I could write some about flying.” 
‘‘Maybe we can write a play about flying 
and act it out in class.” “‘What could we 
do about the war? Let’s bring a big box 
and collect scrap material. Maybe we 
could get enough aluminum for a wing.”’ 

The greatest number of this hodge- 
podge of suggestions came directly and 
spontaneously from the children. The 
teacher took every suggestion and gave it 
as specific and as clear a meaning as pos- 
sible. She helped the child articulate his 
question when he struggled with it. She 
also tried to provide suggestions for the 
few boys and girls who evinced little in- 
terest and had no ideas of their own. 
There were very few disinterested mem- 
bers of this group—for the enthusiasm of 
the many was contagious and carried the 
others along. 
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Our next job was to organize this mé- 
lange and find effective ways of working. 
Some of the children had similar inter- 
ests, best pursued through small com- 
mittees; other interests were clearly in- 
dividual; still others would require the 
combined efforts of the entire class. 
Each of these ways of working may be 
illustrated. Several children who ex- 
pressed the desire to study the history of 
aviation decided that they would work 
first as individuals studying various de- 
velopments, then meet together as a 
committee and pool their results in a 
group report. This procedure was like- 
wise followed by the children who were 
making an anthology of verse about 
flight. They suggested that their final 
presentation might take the form of a 
scrapbook for the school library. The 
collection of air-mail stamps was an in- 
dividual interest, finally shared with the 
group. The quiz program was clearly a 
whole class endeavor, one to which ev- 
eryone could contribute. This discussion 
of organization and ways of working in- 
cluded, of course, methods of presenta- 
tion. The teacher, wishing to give the 
boys and girls an opportunity to talk in- 
formally—and also desiring to follow 
closely the daily activities of individuals 
and groups, suggested that a part of 
each class hour be spent as a sharing pe- 
riod. This was a time in which each child 
was encouraged to tell about any of the 
interesting things he might be doing in 
connection with his study. 

The children’s first idea of organiza- 
tion was, characteristically enough, a 
dramatic one. Their love for play-acting 
asserted itself as chairs and tables were 
arranged to form the outline of an air 
transport, which the youngsters prompt- 
ly named ‘S.D.S. 8’’—with a bow to 
their school and grade, Summer Demon- 
stration School, Grade 8. They then 
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elected a pilot to preside, a co-pilot to 
keep the log of daily ‘‘flights,”’ and an air 
hostess to welcome guests from Teachers 
College and to make everyone comfort- 
able. This dramatic play easily took up 
the metaphoric language so loved by 
eighth-graders. The ‘‘passengers and 
pilots of ‘S.D.S. 8’ ” were called to order 
daily. The ‘‘log of the last flight” was 
read and attention called to the “‘general 
official bulletin.” The ticking of the tele- 
graphic code began and ended the activi- 
ties of each day. Sometimes the young 
operator ticked out a welcome to our col- 
lege visitors; at other times he gave vent 
to such pleasant sentiments as ‘God 
Bless America.”” Each day’s “journey” 
was concluded with sonorous sentences 
about ‘“‘a successful flight and happy 
landing.” Of course, the teacher encour- 
aged all of this play-acting, for she, as 
well as many of the children, saw pur- 
poses in it beyond that of good fun. The 
pilot learned something of presiding over 
a large group and of helping to direct 
their activities to some purpose. The 
child who kept the record of each day’s 
flight had experience in writing a 
straight-running narrative and in record- 
ing and arranging details with exactness. 
The little air hostess had practice in 
learning to greet visitors pleasantly and 
to introduce them with easy grace. Since 
each of the officers was elected to serve 
for only a week, many children had a 
chance to enjoy several of these experi- 
ences. And, of course, all the young pas- 
sengers learned something of parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Committees, separate and distinct 
from those working on studies of their 
own choice, were organized to perform 
certain necessary tasks in the room. The 
bulletin-board committee collected the 
materials that individuals brought and 
arranged these materials in an artistic 


fashion. This committee worked directly 
with the decoration committee, whose 
chief job it was to make our room attrac- 
tive and to illustrate our study as inter- 
estingly as they could. Gay, decorative 
textiles depicting modes of travel and 
different kinds of planes were hung about 
the room. Air-line maps, obtained 
through our writing to transport com- 
panies, were fastened on the walls with 
scotch tape. Of course, the children’s 
own work was given prominence: model 
planes, crayon and water-color drawings, 
silhouettes of various types of planes. 
The library committee took complete 
charge of our classroom library of fifty or 
more books and several magazines. 
Members of this committee kept a com- 
plete record of all books, magazines, and 
pamphlets, which were lent to the boys 
and girls in the class—books for a period 
of three days, with renewal privileges; 
magazines and pamphlets for overnight. 
The work of this committee was so effec- 
tive that not one item was lost during the 
six weeks’ period. The library committee 
advertised their wares by making an at- 
tractive display of book jackets on one of 
the bulletin boards. 

Now what were some of the specific 
accomplishments experienced by the en- 
tire group? In this brief period of six 
weeks the average number of books read 
per person was four. Each child made 
sales talks advertising the books of his 
choice. In this performance we tried to 
avoid the feeling of the stereotyped book 
report. The literary-minded enjoyed 
William Rose Benét’s With Wings as 
Eagles, a poetical account of the history 
of aviation; Icarus, an anthology of the 
poetry of flight, compiled by R. de la 
Bere; Anne Lindbergh’s North to the 
Orient and Listen, the Wind; Johnston’s 
Horizons Unlimited and Lay’s I Wanted 
Wings. Some few were mature enough to 
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enjoy The Poetry of Flight by Selden 
Rodman. One girl in the group had read 
aloud with her family Saint-Exupéry’s 
Wind, Sand, and Stars, Flight to Arras, 
and Night Flight. Those interested in the 
vocation of aviation read Getting a Job 
in Aviation by Norcross, Aeronautical 
Occupations by Leyson, and How To Get 
into Aviation by Walker. Those studying 
the history of aviation read Wonder 
Flights of Long Ago by Barry and Hanna 
—and learned something about mythol- 
ogy; The Story of Flying by Black; Sky- 
ways by Hall; The Story of Aircraft by 
Fraser. Children compiling biographies 
of aviators read Heroes of the Air by 
Fraser; Our Airmen by Krump and Nor- 
ton; Famous American Flyers by Fraser. 
What Plane Is That? was helpful to those 
learning to identify planes. Building and 
Flying Model Airplanes (Air Youth 
Handbook) was sought by those inter- 
ested in mechanical arts and crafts. 
Those studying air warfare read Air 
Power by Williams; Victory through Air 
Power by Seversky; Fighting Planes of 
the World by Law; Altack by Jamieson. 
Most children enjoyed such books as 
Brier’s Skycruiser, Leyson’s American 
Wings, Gann’s Skyroads, Hager’s Wings 
over the Americas, Lent’s Flight 17, and 
McDonald’s Youth Must Fly. Some of 
the slower readers liked Maizlish’s Won- 
derful Wings and numerous magazine ar- 
ticles amply illustrated with pictures. 
The most popular magazines were Aero 
Digest, Aviation, Flying, and Model 
Aeroplane News. 

We spent several class periods reading 
the poetry of the air. Such splendid po- 
ems as “High Flight” by John G. Magee, 
Jr., nineteen-year-old American youth 
killed in action in the Canadian Air 
Force, thrilled even the boys who 
thought they did not like poetry. They 
loved the buoyancy and ecstasy of this 


poem. We selected also for special study 
such poems as “The Kite,” an Avia- 
tor,” “Sunrise and Sunset,” “Flight,” 
“Airman’s Te Deum,” “Going West,” 
and “The Airman Demobbed,”’ from De 
la Bere’s compilation, Jcarus. These po- 
ems were read aloud, chiefly for enjoy- 
ment. The children, working with mime- 
ographed copies, marked the phrases 
they liked particularly and used these 
phrases as inspiration for original com- 
positions describing real or imaginary ex- 
periences. Some of the boys and girls 
liked these poems so much that they 
themselves wanted to read them aloud 
again and again, saying, “I like the 
sound of this one. Let me see if I can 
read 

One of the most appreciated literary 
pieces that we read together was An 
Airman’s Letter to His Mother, that very 
beautiful little essay which a young 
member of the R.A.F. left with his com- 
mander to send home in the event he did 
not return from one of the raids. We 
read also some of the short stories in- 
cluded in Silver Wings by Raoul Whit- 
field; a story entitled ‘‘When the Landing 
Lights Failed,” from the collection Tall 
Tales and Short, by Bullard and Maus; 
one called ‘‘Singing Eagles’ from the col- 
lection Americans All, published by Har- 
court Brace. This last story appealed es- 
pecially to the girls, for it tells about the 
wife who stays at home while her hus- 
band devotes himself to his career as a 
flier. 

During the six weeks’ study, oppor- 
tunities for written composition were 
numerous. We wrote effective letters be- 
cause we wrote them for real reasons, to 
real people, and received real replies. 
Business letters were sent for the purpose 
of collecting materials: maps, charts, 
timetables, descriptive and information- 
al pamphlets from various airlines. 
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(Teachers will find it rewarding to look 
up the numerous sources of free mate- 
rials available for study of aviation. The 
materials prepared by the Engelhardt 
Committee at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, lists many resources for 
the use of students and teachers.) Let- 
ters of invitation were written to Teach- 
ers College, inviting students to visit our 
classroom. Imagine our delight upon re- 
ceiving fifteen separate replies to one of 
our composite efforts at inviting a par- 
ticular college class to “‘fly with us” upon 
an occasion we considered interesting. 
Thus, letter-writing became a joyful 
privilege rather than a teacher-assigned 
task. We also wrote ‘‘thank-you” letters 
to people who had extended us special 
favors, such as inviting us to see films 
and to visit the municipal airport. 
Other composition activities included 
the writing of original verse by several 
members of the class. Had we been to- 
gether longer than the summer session, we 
might well have undertaken a group po- 
em. A number of imaginative prose com- 
positions, under a variety of titles—‘‘My 
First Flight,” ““Above the Clouds,” “My 
City from the Sky,” “The Land Is a 
Patchwork Quilt”—came from individ- 
ual pupils. Each child kept a kind of di- 
ary recording his activities and particu- 
lar accomplishments. One group of chil- 
dren wrote and produced a small play 
depicting changes in travel since covered- 
wagon days. On the last day of school, 
when it was too late to do anything 
about it, one witty little boy burst forth 
with an exciting idea for an assembly 
program. His parents must have had at 
least a three-generation collection of pop- 
ular music. He wanted us to do a kind of 
whimsical burlesque depicting the con- 
quest of the air, illustrating the progress 
of this idea with such gay little ditties as 
“The Swing Went a Little Bit Higher,” 


“Up in a Balloon, Boys,” ‘‘Come, Jose- 
phine, in My Flying Machine,” and 
“They Fly through the Air with the 
Greatest of Ease,’”’ concluding with such 
modern songs as “Army Air Corps 
Song.”’ What fun we might have had! 

There were many opportunities for 
oral composition. The sharing period 
provided a very natural situation in 
which children talked informally about 
books they read, trips they made, proj- 
ects they undertook. One little girl de- 
scribed in great detail a visit that she 
made to one of the large department 
stores where she saw an exhibition of 
plane interiors. Several of the boys vis- 
ited the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try at Radio City and came back to 
share their experiences with the whole 
class. We acted out imaginary telephone 
calls for the purpose of learning how to 
make plane reservations. We _ also 
learned how to plan interviews with 
people to whom we wished to go for in- 
formation and materials. One girl taught 
the class how to read timetables, sup- 
plying each member with a timetable of 
his own. As we came across idioms new 
to us, we had a discussion of aviation 
slang and vocabulary. Thus we learned 
how language expands as experience 
brings new words into being. In planning 
our trip to LaGuardia Field we had 
practice in giving correct and explicit 
directions. 

Library experience was stressed during 
the study. Most of the boys and girls in 
the eighth grade had been accustomed to 
working conservatively with one text. 
Here they found themselves with no 
text, but, instead, an attractive and var- 
ied classroom library supplemented by an 
excellent school library with many re- 
sources for them to command. One of the 
aims in this study was to help the chil- 
dren learn to read for specific ends as 
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well as for pleasure. As each child pur- 
sued his interest, in the history of avia- 
tion, for example, he often found it more 
economical to select parts of books rather 
than read them in their entirety. This 
procedure gave practice in the using of 
an index. We had whole periods of work 
in the library, during which children 
learned to use card catalogues, vertical 
files, and the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 

Of course our resources in this study 
were not limited to reading matter alone. 
We enjoyed a recording and several films 
and made numerous trips as individuals 
and one trip as a whole class to La 
Guardia Field. 

We have discussed in detail opportuni- 
ties for reading, writing, and speaking 
that grew out of our study of aviation. 
English teachers may well ask: What 
was done about the business of correct- 
ness in oral and written expression?” It 
is, of course, fantastic to suppose that 
because children are enthusiastic they 
are also punctilious about correctness. 
Eighth-graders do not automatically put 
commas in all the right places, nor are 
they always sensitive to such niceties as 
agreement. They have to have a great 
deal of help in the mechanics of oral and 
written expression, no matter how inter- 
esting their work may be. They are, how- 
ever, much more careful about the cor- 
rectness of a letter when that letter goes 
to a real person than when that letter is 
merely an unmotivated assignment. 
During this six weeks’ study we did not 
include any drill exercises for the class as 
a whole. The children were so variously 
occupied most of the time that matters of 
correctness had to be handled individual- 
ly. Had our association with one another 
been longer than a summer session, we 
should, no doubt, have found it economi- 
cal to organize some drill periods for the 
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class as a whole; for it is quite probable 
that many of these children would need 
help in overcoming errors common to 
most in the group. However, it is our be- 
lief that some drill must always be indi- 
vidual and some organized around small 
groups, for all children do not make the 
same errors at the same time; nor do all 
children need all drills. 

Whenever a teaching experience is re- 
ported as having taken place in a demon- 
stration school, the statement is fre- 
quently made: “It is quite possible, per- 
haps, to do this kind of teaching with a 
selected group and under unusually fa- 
vorable conditions.”’ The question arises: 
“Would a like program be possible with 
an entirely unselected group and under 
less favorable conditions?” We can an- 
swer this question best by explaining, 
first, that our group was not highly se- 
lected. No attempt whatever was made 
at homogeneous arrangement. Every 
child who sought admission to this group 
was accepted. The class was average in 
size—thirty members. The intelligence 
quotients ranged from 85 to 150. The 
children came from a variety of social 
and economic backgrounds. Over half of 
them attended the public schools of New 
York City during the regular school year. 
Six belonged to the Negro race; one mem- 
ber was Chinese; another, a refugee from 
Germany. The boys and girls came with 
as wide a variety of educational experience 
as can be met in any school. They came 
from almost as many different schools as 
there were members of the group. 

It is quite true that our school setup 
was unusually favorable. Our resources 
were numerous and interesting. We had 
a splendid school library and a classroom 
library of fifty new and attractive books. 
We worked in a great city, where possi- 
bilities for educational experiences are 
legion. However, the lack of these very 
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obviously favorable conditions and re- 
sources should not discourage the enter- 
prising teacher. If he is willing to do a 
bit of foraging about for material, he will 
surely find it. Material is available, but 
children and teachers must seek it. Free 
materials are numerous and varied. Fur- 
thermore, there is scarcely a magazine or 
paper of current issue that does not pro- 
vide something pertinent to a study of 
aviation. ‘Teachers and children need 
not limit themselves to reading facilities 
alone. A variety of films, recordings, 
maps, charts, etc., can be found to en- 
liven the study. 

Far too many of our teachers are still 
adhering to the old notion that literature 
is something remote, exalted, and “classi- 


cal,” that it was produced long ago by 
individuals who drank at some Pierian 
spring and spoke with the tongues of 
angels. And yet these same teachers ac- 
cept almost as a platitude the idea that 
the literature of a people grows out of, 
and expresses the life of, that people. We 
all have feelings and ideas about this 
miracle of aviation. Its realization has 
occurred within the life-span of our boys 
and girls. It is a splendid experience for 
them to be able to say, after reading a 
poem about flight, ‘I have felt that way 
myself.”” Such an experience gives dig- 
nity and importance to the child’s 
thought and feeling. Such an experience 
makes literature an important force in 
the child’s life. 


PRACTICING DEMOCRACY IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


HELEN I. ACKERMANN'’ 


The slogan “Education for Democra- 
cy,’ which has heretofore been more or 
less tossed aside by many teachers in our 
American schools as something too the- 
oretical, has today become a living, prac- 
tical aim in all teaching, whether it be 
in English, mathematics, science, or some 
other subject. Much of Hitler’s success 
in creating a Nazi Germany has been due 
to the hold that he has had in matters 
of educational policy since he came into 
power. Apparently Hitler saw the wis- 
dom of beginning with the youth of Ger- 
many; therefore, he set about establish- 
ing naziism in the German schools. We 
now know the tremendous success of 
Hitler’s scheme in education, one in 
which every mathematics, history, sci- 
ence, or language lesson is one exploit- 
ing Nazi ideals. It would seem, there- 


' Teacher of English in the Amos Hiatt Junior 
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fore, that here in America we might well 
adopt an educational system by which 
our work in the various subjects will also 
be lessons in democracy. 

What can we as English teachers do 
in sharing this tremendous responsibility 
of training for democracy? Obviously, if 
the democratic way of life is to be per- 
petuated we teachers of English must 
dedicate ourselves to the task of train- 
ing pupils to a high degree of proficiency 
in the four essential phases of English: 
reading, speaking, writing, and listening. 
However, we must not only be concerned 
with doing this, but we must also give 
our pupils an opportunity to practice liv- 
ing democracy. Pupils need to be trained 
to evaluate all English activities in the 
light of the question: What democratic 
experiences will the project or activity 
make it possible for me to practice? 

What are some of the principles of de- 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


mocracy that can be practiced in the 
English classroom? I discussed this with 
my VIIA classes, and together we de- 
cided that to live successfully in a democ- 
racy we must: 


1. Develop the ability to work, live, and 
play with other people in a peaceable 
manner. 

2. Appreciate the other fellow’s opinions 
and personality. 

3. Develop the ability to depend upon 
ourselves to know what to do and how 
to go about doing it. 

4. Develop qualities of good sportsman- 

ship, co-operation, and self-control. 

. Develop a respect for law and order. 

6. Develop the ability to plan and or- 
ganize. 

7. Develop the qualities of good leader- 
ship. 

8. Develop a sense of loyalty and service 
toward our country, our fellow-class- 
mates, and our school. 

g. Develop the ability to think clearly, 
independently, and critically. 


wn 


Our next step was to plan together 
how we might practice these democratic 
principles along with learning the sub- 
ject content usually taught in the Eng- 
lish classroom. Obviously, the classroom 
could not be dedicated each day to drills 
in punctuation, capitalization, or gram- 
mar. Instead, these skills would have to 
be subordinated to some bigger, more 
purposeful activity. After much discus- 
sion the class decided upon the following 
types of English activities as those most 
likely to provide training in democracy 
as well as those best suited to teach them 
how to use their language skilfully. 

Class organization ——The class decided 
to elect officers to take over as much of 
the classroom routine as possible as a 
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means of developing qualities of leader- 
ship, co-operation, respect for law and 
order, and the ability to work and live 
together in a peaceable manner. Since 
nearly every textbook in English con- 
tains a section on business-meeting pro- 
cedure, this much was nothing new; but 
the idea of the pupils evaluating this 
English activity in respect to the busi- 
ness of practicing democracy was an in- 
novation. They were appreciating their 
responsibility in a democratic situation 
rather than merely knowing business- 
meeting procedure as an end in itself. 
Each day, the officers called the group to 
order and took charge until it was time 
to adjourn. The president came in before 
each period to find out just what was 
to be accomplished during the hour. 
Discussions were led by the pupils 
themselves, and discipline problems for 
the most part were settled by them—I 
came into the picture only when it was 
necessary to teach actual content or skills 
unfamiliar to the group. New officers 
were elected every three weeks in order 
to give more pupils an opportunity to 
train for leadership. Once every two 
weeks a special business meeting was held 
to discuss our problems and successes. 
To illustrate: One meeting was a discus- 
sion of the question “What have I done 
in English that has given me training in 
the democratic way of life?’’ At another 
meeting we evaluated what we had ac- 
complished in learning how to read, 
speak, and write more effectively. 
Committee work —The suggestion was 
made during a business meeting that 
much of our classroom work could be 
taken care of by special committees. One 
group was to be responsible for the bulle- 
tin board; another worked out a library 
checking system for books for free read- 
ing in the classroom; still another 
planned a class program based upon 
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their work in English; another commit- 
tee worked on a class magazine that 
was to contain their best efforts in crea- 
tive writing. These are only a few of the 
possibilities for committee work in the 
ordinary classroom. In evaluating this 
type of activity in relation to practicing 
the democratic way of life the pupils de- 
cided that committee work gave them 
excellent training in planning and organ- 
izing; in thinking; in leadership, good 
sportsmanship, and tolerance for the 
other fellow’s ideas; and in co-operation. 

Group discussions —Until recently pu- 
pils have had very little opportunity to 
enjoy group discussions in the classroom. 
The usual routine of individual talks in 
which one pupil after another “spoke his 
piece” was the accepted way of conduct- 
ing oral English lessons. In large classes 
several days were required to complete 
such an assignment. In our class we 
chose to have group discussions with five 
or six members in each group. Together 
we agreed that our group discussions 
would be successful only if we learned 
how to work together in an orderly man- 
ner. Possible subjects for discussions 
were suggested and criticized. Pupils in- 
dicated which group they wanted to 
join. After the organization had been 
completed each member of the class pre- 
pared the talk that he expected to give 
in his group. 

The following day the desks were ar- 
ranged in small groups around the room. 
Each group appointed a chairman to be 
responsible for the discussion. Toward 
the end of the period the chairmen re- 
ported what each member of their groups 
had contributed, some of the outstanding 
talks were given before the entire class, 
and finally the entire activity was evalu- 
ated in terms of the opportunities it of- 
fered in practicing democracy. ‘The first 
few trials with this procedure were in- 


deed trying; but the pupils soon learned 
to work together quietly, respecting one 
another as well as the different groups 
conducting discussions at the same time. 

Panel discussions —Our units in Eng- 
lish were revised to include panel discus- 
sions wherever it was possible. After the 
procedure for panel discussions was thor- 
oughly understood we began to ask our- 
selves two questions: What training in 
democracy will this activity give me? 
What new skills in English will I learn? 
Here again pupils were judging critically 
a proposed English activity in the light 
not only of what English skills they 
would develop but also of what training 
in democratic living they would experi- 
ence. 

Reading and literature——One of the 
most interesting outcomes of the evalu- 
ation of English activity in the light of 
practicing democracy was demonstrated 
in the field of literature. Sports stories 
and poems were read and enjoyed in the 
light of how well they exemplified quali- 
ties of good sportsmanship, co-operation, 
and fair play. Biographies were excellent 
to develop a sense of tolerance and un- 
derstanding of other people. Master- 
pieces such as the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution, the ‘‘Gettysburg Address,” 
Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty or 
give me death” speech, and The Man 
without a Country gave pupils an excel- 
lent chance to gain a greater apprecia- 
tion of the ideals upon which our country 
was founded and the spirit and the cour- 
age of the leaders and pioneers who have 
been responsible for passing on to us a 
democratic nation. News stories were 
brought to class and discussed to pro- 
mote a greater appreciation and under- 
standing of contemporary life not only 
here in America and other democratic 
countries but in the Axis and occupied 
countries as well. Literature has indeed 
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taken on a new and richer meaning for 
the pupils now that it is being inter- 
preted as something within their own ex- 
perience. 

These five activities represent the at- 
tempt of one class to make life in the 
English classroom a real training in the 
democratic way of life. All were a result 
of teacher-pupil planning. We are con- 
stantly evaluating our reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening experiences in the 


light of the training in democracy that we 
will experience. To the writer it is espe- 
cially gratifying to note how confident, 
poised, and self-directive these boys and 
girls are becoming. We have by no 
means eliminated the teaching of the 
necessary English skills; rather we have 
put a new emphasis upon the necessity 
of learning to speak, read, write, and lis- 
ten intelligently as a prerequisite to good 
citizenship in a democracy. 


BIOGRAPHY IN A DEFENSE PROGRAM 


ELISE GIBBS’ 


Since our enemies in this gigantic 
world struggle have utterly disregarded 
the value of the individual, the United 
States of America and her allies have the 
responsibility of keeping alive the demo- 
cratic idea. The Role of the English 
Teacher in Wartime, as prepared by the 
Planning Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, states: 

Through reading and discussion, we can help 
young people to sense what it is that America 
is fighting for by developing an understanding 
of democratic ideals and by stimulating devo- 
tion to those ideals. 

These ideals include a respect for the dignity 
and worth of the individual, and a broad sensi- 


tivity to human beings and to their needs and 
aspirations. 


With this idea in mind as an essential 
one to be taught to junior high school 
boys and girls, I planned for my pupils 
a program of free reading of biography. 
A study of the lives of the great men and 
women who have been factors in the civi- 
lization of our country and other demo- 


* Head of English department, Joseph E. Brown 
Junior High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Most of the titles listed here have been pupil- 
tested—the rest checked by the teacher who had 
just completed the unit. 


cratic countries instils in the youth of to- 
day aspirations for successful and noble 
living, inspiration for overcoming handi- 
caps both physical and financial, and de- 
termination to model their own lives 
after the heroes of yesterday and today. 

Fortunately for the present time, 
there is a wealth of material in the biog- 
raphies published by the book companies 
within the past few years. Never before 
have so many biographies been written 
which are both interesting and readily 
intelligible to junior high school pupils. 
To a present-day teacher the following 
names, as well as a number of others, 
have come to mean interesting biogra- 
phers: Jeanette Eaton, Howard Fast, 
Jeannette Nolan, Isabel Proudfit, Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne, William Wilson, Claire 
Lee Purdy, and Francis Benz. 

The moving-picture corporations, too, 
have sensed the importance of biograph- 
ical material, as indicated by the picture 
Sergeant York. There is a promise of fu- 
ture ones portraying the lives of Mme 
Curie, Will Rogers, Mark Twain, and 
others. 

The list of biographies included with 
this article is the outgrowth of one of 
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my classroom projects for junior high 
school pupils. All books listed here were 
published in the period from 1938 
through 1942. 
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WHAT KIND OF LESSON PLAN IS BEST SUITED TO 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT? 


LUELLA B. COOK‘ 


People learn in two different ways: 
through experience and through instruc- 
tion. I learned to drive a car by instruc- 
tion; I was told and shown how by some- 
one who knew. I learned to swim by ex- 
perience. I simply tried and failed and 
then tried again. Neither way of learning 
can be dispensed with, and good teaching 
under any banner has always been con- 
cerned with both. 

Most of our arguments about teaching 
method today can be reduced to this is- 
sue: What should the relation of these 
two ways of learning be to each other? 
Some teachers undoubtedly specialize too 
much in instruction. They impose ideas 
upon students which students can’t or 
don’t assimilate. They do not tie up 
their instruction with the students’ own 
experience. Their own learning, perhaps, 
is quite divorced from their own experi- 
ence, and they merely pass it on to their 
students in the same way it was passed 
on to them. They themselves have not 
been affected by it. They cannot, there- 
fore, make it function in any real sense 
in the lives of their students. This is the 
common failure, in any field of learning, 
of a teaching method based on pure in- 
struction. 

Other teachers specialize in experience; 
that is, they provide their students with 
a great number of things to do. They 
impose very few ideas, if any, on their 
students. Instead, they set the stage for 
E-xperience—spelled with a capital 
But experience, even of the simplest sort, 


* Teacher of English in the Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; co-editor of the series, ‘‘Adven- 
tures in Literature,” and author of the language 
series, ‘‘Using English,’ Book IT. 
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isn’t easy to interpret, and only a few 
students can be expected to figure out by 
themselves the value of what they are 
doing. After the novelty of a project 
wears off, they are likely to ask: “What 
good is this going to do me?” They be- 
gin to wonder what all their activity is 
about. They are having experience, all 
right, but they don’t know what it 
means. And so their efforts begin to seem 
futile. This is the common failure, in any 
field of learning, of a teaching method 
based on pure experience. 

These are the Scylla and Charybdis of 
modern classroom practice. These are 
the dangers that constantly threaten to 
engulf us when we fail to adapt two dif- 
ferent methods of learning to each other. 
Learning by experience is largely un- 
conscious, passive learning. Learning 
through instruction is active and delib- 
erate. 

To reach the higher levels of language 
use we must acquire the means for ac- 
tive, conscious learning. As long as our 
wants are simple, there is no need to un- 
derstand the mechanism of language it- 
self. We are like those who drive auto- 
mobiles without any understanding of 
motors. We are all right until the engine 
stalls and will not take us where we wish 
to go. In the upper years of language 
study pupils must be provided with the 
means to repair their own broken-down 
sentences. In order to make language a 
tool of thought, they must begin to un- 
derstand the complicated mechanism 
which they use. Such understanding is 
not the product of experience alone but 
of instruction operating on experience. 

There are any number of ways to or- 
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ganize and direct teacher and pupil ef- 
fort. Our common error lies in not choos- 
ing the best type of organization to fit 
our particular purpose. For example, a 
telephone directory is arranged alphabet- 
ically. The virtue of this organization 
lies solely in the use to which it is put. 
But such an arrangement, based on a 
particular kind of use, should not deter- 
mine the order in which elements of cor- 
rect usage are taught. The best way to 
teach good English is not from A to Z, 
although that is the best way to compile 
a glossary. Similarly, the organization of 
a treatise on grammar is not the best 
type of organization for a composition- 
teaching program. The first is based on 
the logical relationships inherent in 
grammar itself. The second should be 
based on the natural way in which people 
learn to use language. Learning to talk 
did not have to wait on the mastery of 
the eight parts of speech; and learning to 
use sentences does not depend upon an 
understanding of their nature. Thus the 
introduction to grammar should be ori- 
ented around the use of language; and 
the study of composition should not be 
made to fit into the logical pattern of 
grammar itself. 

Here, then, is a clue to a sound organi- 
zational pattern in the field of composi- 
tion and grammar: experience with lan- 
guage must precede and accompany in- 
struction about language before instruc- 
tion about language can mean anything 
at all. In practical terms this means that 
the elements of grammar should be 
taught first in small units with no 
thought given to fitting those various 
units into a complete logical plan until 
much later. The twelfth year has been 
suggested as the appropriate time for the 
logical roundup—for the careful fitting- 
together into a logical whole all that has 


been learned about language from experi- 
ence and instruction. 

But the more difficult question to an- 
swer is, not where in the curriculum is the 
best place for formal instruction in gram- 
mar, but how is the best way to inter- 
weave instruction about language and ex- 
perience with language. What kind of or- 
ganization is best suited to the nature of 
language development? 

Perhaps you have seen on an electric 
sign in your city one of those revolving 
disks in which concentric circles seem 
continually to be widening out from a 
common center. Your eye follows the 
centrifugal motion to the edge of the 
disk and then is drawn irresistibly back 
to the center, only to begin again and 
again the same process, until your eyes 
are tired and you look away. 

In my own mind I have abandoned the 
commonly accepted step-at-a-time pic- 
ture as a basis for organizing composition 
and grammar and have substituted as 
my guiding picture this whirling disk. 
Please note that it is constantly moving 
outward, and yet one’s attention is being 
ever drawn back to the center. The pic- 
ture isn’t difficult to interpret, once you 
are sure what the center stands for. 

For a number of years, now, as I have 
read students’ writing, I have been con- 
stantly asking myself: What are the ma- 
jor problems which the immature mind 
faces as he attempts to write or speak? 
What are the root difficulties from which 
poor writing and poor speaking spring? 
I am convinced that we have been too 
content to tackle our difficulties from the 
outside and that, were we to seek out the 
heart of our problem, many of the minor 
difficulties which make the task look, 
from the outside, so complex would 
quickly disappear. Now, whatever these 
root difficulties are, they each represent 
the center of a whirling disk—or, if you 
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prefer, an area of teaching. The whirling 
movement you may think of as pupil 
effort engaged in a series of related ex- 
periments that deals with a different 
phase of the same problem. ‘There is no 
fixed end to these experiments, any more 
than there is any real end to language de- 
velopment. One may stop thinking in 
this or that direction at any time, just as 
one may take his eyes off the electric 
sign. And one may begin again, the same 
round of directed experience, whenever 
he wishes. But before my figure be- 
comes too involved, let us look at one of 
these centers and see the kind of stuff it 
might be made of. 

Everything that I have learned about 
language persuades me that one of the 
chief reasons why people speak and write 
feebly instead of vigorously, loosely in- 
stead of purposefully, inaccurately in- 
stead of accurately, is that they have ac- 
quired the bad habit of using words as 
words instead of symbols of meaning. 

By the time a child reaches the junior 
high school, he has discovered quite by 
himself that words have a value for him 
over and above what they mean. Indeed, 
he has become less interested in what 
words mean than in what they will do 
for him. In other words, he has learned 
through experience to perform a number 
of tricks with words. But these tricks 
have the power to block all further prog- 
ress in the use of language as an effective 
tool of thought. He has discovered, for 
instance, that words are much easier to 
find than are the things which words 
stand for; so that, if you ask him what he 
sees or hears, he is likely not to look or 
listen at all but to dig around in his head 
for words that will save him the trouble 
of observing. He will paint pretty pic- 
tures out of words in order to impress 
you. In hundreds of small emergencies 
that put his precious ego on the spot, he 


has learned that words are convenient 
substitutes for facts—something to hide 
behind when he doesn’t feel like think- 
ing. 

To wean students away from this false 
use of words seems to me to be my first 
duty as a teacher of composition. No 
matter what approach to speech or writ- 
ing that I make, I am constantly thwart- 
ed in my efforts by the fact that, in be- 
tween themselves and the world they are 
trying to understand, my students have 
built out of words a strange blockade. 
And, until I can storm that blockade, un- 
til I can re-establish in their minds the 
intimate relationship between words and 
things which their own miscellaneous so- 
cial experience with language has all but 
erased, I cannot get on with any of the 
language problems I am trying to solve. 
Here is the stubborn root of a hundred 
difficulties which confront me every time 
I try to promote a true understanding of 
any phase of life about which it is worth 
while to communicate. The terrible ease 
with which it is possible to use words 
without understanding what they mean 
—this is one of the chief obstacles to lan- 
guage improvement. Here is one of those 
strange psychological facts which under- 
lies our whole composition problem. 
Strike at this with vigor, and I think we 
shall have redirected the whole course of 
students’ language development. Failing 
to do so, we are swimmers breasting an 
all but overwhelming current. 

This, then, is the center of one of my 
own whirling disks. It is on this basis 
that I periodically set up, no matter in 
what grade I teach, or at what level, a 
unit on accurate observation, in order to 
train students to observe facts rather 
than to write words, and to use words 
solely for the purpose of discovering and 
communicating accurate meaning. I re- 
ject all imagined description—pretty 
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words that don’t mean anything. And I 
set about making my class see that the 
undisciplined use of the imagination to 
escape facts is a primitive habit of mind, 
and that in a civilized world one learns 
to control his imagination and to use it 
in ways that are acceptable to his reason. 
Out of words the imagination can build 
its own kind of air castles and retreat 
from the world of fact. Always their first 
consideration in observing must be to 
look for words that correspond to what 
their senses notice, for it is only from 
such roots that a good mind can grow. 

My second consideration is to find an 
appropriate form in which students 
might put their observations when they 
share them with others. It’s far more 
important to come to realize that good 
form is always a practical means of mak- 
ing thought available than it is to mem- 
orize a number of rules about convention- 
al correctness. Persuade students that 
good form is something more than mere 
authoritative insistence or petty con- 
formity and you have gone at least one- 
third the way toward eliminating care- 
lessness. Good form varies always with 
the purposes of writing and speaking. 
Have we failed, I wonder, to make this 
distinction? Has our conception of good 
form tended to be too limited to make 
good form ever seem really practical? 
Have we insisted too rigorously on one 
particular form rather than on a form 
nicely adapted to a particular purpose? 
For the kind of writing I am talking 
about as training in the exact use of 
words—exact in the semantic sense— 
the brief paragraph of observation, set 
down in what students themselves at the 
moment regard as the best English, 
serves our needs. Later, as our thinking 
becomes more involved, we shall reach 
out after more complex forms. At the 
moment we are concerned chiefly with 


making good form serve an immediately 
practical purpose—that of getting at, 
easily and pleasantly, the recorded ob- 
servations of the class. 

My third consideration is to suggest 
for immediate practice one or two par- 
ticular language skills which will really 
help students convey accurately real im- 
pressions. Instruction in the use of con- 
crete and specific words and phrases has 
a direct bearing upon what they are, at 
the moment, trying to do. During such 
instruction I call verbs verbs, or phrases 
phrases, so that students will learn gram- 
matical nomenclature by absorption. I 
do so unobtrusively—merely to acquaint 
pupils with the names of the sentence ele- 
ments they are using. 

After much informal jotting-down and 
talking about words in their relation to 
meaning, I shall want to see a copy of 
each student’s most successful observa- 
tions, in order to see at this level of doing 
just what their language needs are. Can 
they punctuate these brief descriptions 
accurately? If not, what uses of the 
comma do they need to know, so that, 
before they hand in the next set of brief 
compositions, they may improve their 
form? Perhaps I'd best teach them here 
how to edit their papers for careless er- 
rors, so that such minor blemishes will 
not distract attention from the main busi- 
ness at hand—from our attempts to ob- 
serve with greater accuracy. Always 
each step ahead is determined not by 
what element of usage can be dragged in 
and made to fit but by what it is an indi- 
vidual or a group needs to know now, in 
order to put his observation in the best 
possible form. 

What does a scene or a situation as a 
whole mean? Here is another root ques- 
tion from which there is no escape. 
Daily I must remind my students that 
observation consists of something more 
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than a listing of details noticed. Daily 
I must prod them into a “search for sig- 
nificance’”—on a very humble scale— 
which they can lay hold of in words and 
express in a title, perhaps. Here is the 
core of another whirling disk. If it is a 
conversation that they have overheard 
and are reproducing as an illustration of 
something, then it must be handed in, 
in correct form; and, if the correct para- 
graphing and punctuating of quotation 
is not understood, time must be found 
either for a brisk review or an adequate 
presentation of the rules to be applied. 

There is not space for me to sketch in 
detail the cores of other whirling disks 
or to suggest a way by which the more 
complicated skills, demanded by awak- 
ened minds reaching out to understand 
their environment, might be co-ordinat- 
ed. My chief purpose has been merely to 
illustrate the need for a new type of or- 
ganization which will face realistically 
the fact that improvement in the use of 
language is not bwilt like a house; it 
grows like a plant. Until we have grasped 
thoroughly this distinction—a distinc- 
tion between organic and mechanical de- 


velopment—we are hardly in a strategic 
position to tackle our composition prob- 
lems seriously. 

There can be no doubt of the impor- 
tant part which experience plays in the 
development of language power. But 
neither can there be any doubt about the 
part which instruction plays in seeing to 
it that pupils make the most of their ex- 
perience. Experience by and of itself is 
of little value. In order to profit from it, 
one must have the means to understand 
it. It seems obvious, then, that what is 
needed in our classroom practice is a 
happy integration of these two modes 
of learning. Pupils need instruction from 
those who themselves are adept in the 
use of language, in order to make the 
most of their own speaking and writing 
experience. They need experience in or- 
der to benefit from such instruction. The 
whole debate over which we waste our 
energies lies not so much in the field of 
philosophy as in the field of organization 
and emphasis. Our problem is to find a 
way to balance instruction about lan- 
guage with experience in using it, so that 
the two operate as a functioning whole. 


LET’S GIVE THEM THE READING TOOLS 


EARL J. DIAS! 


One of my colleagues, a teacher of his- 
tory, can be depended on to make an 
annual complaint to me. In late Septem- 
ber of each school year, it is her invari- 
able custom to confront me in the corri- 
dor with, “None of my students this year 
seems to be able to read. They just can’t 
seem to get the essential significance of 
the simplest passages in the history text- 
book.”’ Politely but firmly she insinuates 


™ Teacher of English, Fairhaven, Massachusetts, 
High School. 


that we of the English department are 
falling down on our jobs; we are not 
teaching our students to read history cor- 
rectly. 

My critical colleague is merely one of 
thousands throughout the secondary 
schools of the country who point accus- 
ing fingers at the teachers of English. 
The teacher of English has broad shoul- 
ders and a stout back; he is often made 
to carry more academic burdens than are 
rightly his lot. It is my own opinion that 
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we teachers of English are not really 
doing a bad job. If students are rela- 
tively unsuccessful in their reading of 
history or the sciences, I do not feel that 
the fault lies entirely with the English 
department. I should like to offer the re- 
sults of a recent investigation on my part 
concerning the present state of reading 
in the high school. From these results 
we may be able to draw some helpful 
conclusions and to offer certain sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the general 
reading status of our students. Let the 
chips fall where they may! 

Just what do high-school students 
read outside of school, when they are 
away from the supposedly steadying in- 
fluence of their teachers? There have 
been a number of interesting studies on 
this revealing subject. In the January, 
1936, English Journal, Ruth Byrns and 
V. A. C. Henmon contributed an inform- 
ative article, ‘‘Reading Interests of 
High-School Seniors.” The authors 
found that the senior boys read on an 
average of three and one-third books a 
year outside of school and that the girls 
read on an average of five books yearly. 
One-third of the books reported were 
either popular fiction or detective stories. 
Outside the realm of fiction, in history, 
science, religion, biography, etc., there 
was a surprisingly small amount of read- 
ing done. 

In the December, 1922, issue of Edu- 
cation, H. T. Eaton made a study en- 
titled ‘‘What High School Students Like 
To Read.” The author, making his study 
of the pupils in a Syracuse highschool, 
found that outside of school hours 100 
per cent of the boys and 98 per cent of 
the girls were reading fiction other than 
short stories, 40 per cent of the boys and 
26 per cent of the girls read history, and 
50 per cent of the boys and ro per cent 
of the girls were doing some reading in 


science. The author made it evident 
that, on the whole, the reading inter- 
ests of the students had not been di- 
rected toward academic fields other than 
literature. 

Armed with the information accumu- 
lated in these two studies, I recently car- 
ried out an investigation of my own 
among the students of five of my Eng- 
lish classes: a below-average freshman 
group, three average sophomore divi- 
sions, and a decidedly above-average 
junior class. Taken together, it seemed 
to me that they would represent a typi- 
cal cross-section of the high-school read- 
ing public. My findings seemed to cor- 
roborate those of Miss Byrns, V. A.C. 
Henmon, and Mr. Eaton. I asked these 
students how many books they had read 
outside of school since September, the 
beginning of the school year. (My in- 
vestigation was made in mid-November; 
thus, the reports would cover a two- 
month period.) I asked the students to 
classify each book under one of the fol- 
lowing headings: fiction (other than 
short stories), essays and travel, poetry, 
history, biography, science, and aids to 
understanding the war. 

Out of one hundred and forty stu- 
dents reporting, eight had read no books 
at all since the beginning of the school 
year. The remaining one hundred and 
thirty-two students had read a total of 
two hundred and thirty books, 83 per 
cent of which were fiction. Five per cent 
of the students had read books under the 
classification “aids to understanding the 
war” and 12 per cent had done some 
reading in science. To me the most in- 
teresting fact about the study was that 
the junior division was reading a far bet- 
ter quality of fiction, on the whole, than 
that of the sophomore classes; and that 
the same was true of the sophomore divi- 
sions when the quality of the fiction they 
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were reading was compared to that of 
the freshman group. It would appear, 
from this finding, that the longer a stu- 
dent is in school, the better becomes his 
sense of values in choosing fiction for 
outside reading. I do not think it incor- 
rect to interpret this discovery as a cause 
for general rejoicing among English 
teachers; evidently the seeds we so me- 
ticulously sow do, in the majority of 
cases, produce good fruit. 

What are the conclusions to be drawn 
from the results of these three independ- 
ent investigations? The first conclusion 
is an obvious one: The majority of high- 
school students in their outside reading 
confine themselves primarily to the realm 
of fiction—some of it good, some indif- 
ferent, and some downright bad. As has 
already been noted, the one encouraging 
aspect of this situation seems to be that 
the longer a student is in school, the 
more eclectic he becomes in the quality 
of the fiction which he reads. It would 
appear, then, that we teachers of English 
have had some success in our endeavors. 
Good literature is the backbone of the 
English curriculum; constant contact 
with reading of worth in the English 
class seems to have had some carry-over 
value for the student. 

The second conclusion is as obvious as 
the first: Students, for the most part, 
are not doing much reading in those 
fields of knowledge that lie, ordinarily, 
outside the domain of the daily English 
curriculum. They seem to be almost to- 
tally unaware of the wealth of excellent 
and informative books that they might 
be reading in connection with the other 
subjects they happen to be studying. 

The question that comes to mind at 
once is this: Is it the fault of the Eng- 
lish department that student reading 
tastes are, seemingly, on the lighter 
side; or can all the departments be 


blamed for the situation? The answer 
to this question must be, I feel, in the 
nature of a compromise. Each depart- 
ment seems to be doing its duty. The 
English department in its suggestions for 
outside reading often recommends worth- 
while books in the fields of history, sci- 
ence, geography, etc., and the other de- 
partments sometimes suggest lists of 
books in their particular fields. 

What, then, is wrong? Is it not that 
we teachers are too willing to forget that 
the reading of science may be a far dif- 
ferent thing from the reading of, say, a 
short story; that the reading of history, 
in which one usually studies for general 
trends or significance, is a matter vastly 
different from the reading of a poem or 
play? It should be remembered that in 
our English classes we teach students to 
read certain types of literature: novels, 
short stories, essays, plays, and the like. 
We give our students certain reading 
tools and techniques for those particular 
types of reading materials. Naturally, 
these tools and techniques are carried 
over to other classes, but sometimes these 
tools are not quite enough. When the 
student is confronted in his history class 
by ten or twenty closely packed pages 
about the French Revolution, or in his 
chemistry class with a few compact facts 
about the properties of the rare gases, he 
often does not have all the reading tools 
he needs to work on them. True, he has 
some tools, and can attempt the job— 
but, for the most part, he is in need of 
some additional reading technique that 
would facilitate his study. A reader, 
after all, is like a mechanic. To repair a 
bicycle requires far different methods 
and tools from those used to repair the 
complex mechanism of a modern auto- 
mobile. It is because the high-school 
student is not always provided with what 
is technically called a “differentiated 
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reading attack” that he sometimes falls 
by the wayside when he meets the vast 
variety of reading material that is found 
in the high-school curriculum. 

If the above diagnosis of our reading 
ills is correct, then certainly any experi- 
enced teacher can assume the physician’s 
role and prescribe at least a partial cure. 
As an English teacher, one of a much- 
maligned crew, I should like to advocate 
a definite corrective program, some parts 
of which I have found through use have 
already met with moderate success. 
Such a program as I have in mind must 
be essentially a co-operative one; it calls 
for the working together of all the de- 
partments in the secondary school. 

Let us begin with the teachers of Eng- 
lish. I have long advocated and have 
worked out what I call a program of ‘‘in- 
doctrination in the various types of 
reading.” This indoctrination program 
need utilize only two or three weeks at 
the beginning of the academic year. The 
teacher provides the class with a number 
of mimeographed sheets, each of which 
represents a typical reading assignment 
in some subject other than English. 
There may be assignments in such ex- 
act sciences as chemistry or physics, in 
which one reads for detail, or for an un- 
derstanding and application of certain 
fundamental scientific principles; in his- 
tory and other social sciences, in which 
one reads often for general significance; 
in mathematics, in which one sometimes 
reads to acquire an understanding of cer- 
tain symbols and formulas, so that these 
particular tools of mathematics may be 
used properly. The purpose of all this 
is, of course, to provide the student with 
what we have called a “differentiated 
reading attack’—to make him realize 
that reading is definitely an art, and an 
art of many ramifications. 

The student must be instructed in the 


methods necessary for reading properly 
the varied material that is set before 
him. It is obvious that this indoctrina- 
tion course is within the province of the 
English teacher, for he is, supposedly, a 
trained, expert reader. In instructing his 
class he should merely ask himself: How 
would I go about reading this particular 
assignment? When he answers this ques- 
tion to his own satisfaction, he should re- 
lay this answer, and all it implies, to the 
student. 

There, briefly, we have the part which 
the English teacher can play in this re- 
medial program. Now, what of the other 
teachers? They, too, each in his own 
subjects, should supplement the work 
that has been begun by the English 
teacher. Occasionally, at the beginning 
of the course, each department should 
give concise instructions on how to read 
a particular assignment for maximum 
value. Thus, the groundwork will be laid 
for improvement of the high-school stu- 
dent’s general reading level. 

The next step in the remedial program 
is likewise one that demands harmonious 
co-operation among departments. When 
the English department suggests lists of 
books for outside reading, for book re- 
ports, etc., it should do so with the aid 
of teachers of other subjects. Each de- 
partment should compile a list of the 
best books in its particular field and 
should urge its students to make worthy 
use of their leisure time by reading these 
books, if necessary in connection with 
their outside reading activities for the 
English class. In this way, departmental 
co-operation kills the proverbial two 
birds with one stone. 

In my own high school, under the 
guidance of the headmaster (himself a 
veteran teacher of English), we prepared 
for National Book Week this year a 
bookmark on which each department in 
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the school listed specific recommenda- 
tions for outside reading in its own field. 
These bookmarks, good examples of in- 
terdepartmental co-operation, were dis- 
tributed among the entire student body, 
and, thus far, many beneficial results 
have been observed. 

It will be seen that something definite 
can be done to improve the present read- 
ing status of the high-school student. 
The program, obvious in its simplicity, 
is based on two indisputable facts: first, 
students read more fiction than any- 
thing else; second, they do so because 
many of them have never been taught to 
read other types of books properly—nor 


have they, in many cases, been given the 
opportunity to become really acquainted 
with other types of books. The program 
involves two remedial principles: first, 
give each student, as far as possible, a 
“differentiated reading attack’’; second, 
acquaint each student with worth-while 
books on which he can use his newly ac- 
quired reading tools. The program calls 
for hard work on the part of each teach- 
er, but surely it is worth the effort. In 
an age when the reading of good books 
is the birthright of all, certainly we teach- 
ers are failing in our jobs if we do not 
produce a nation of intelligent, capable, 
discriminating readers. 


ON THE READING OF POETRY 


PAUL FARMER’ 


The case of poetry, what it is and 
why it is, has been presented often and 
well. The reading of poetry—that is, the 
reading act—has yet to rest its case. The 
frequent charge that poetry is abnormal 
—a notion easily proved erroneous—is 
often aggravated by persons who read 
poetry as though it were something un- 
usual, something apart from one’s ordi- 
nary reading experiences. Many would 
have us believe that an assumed tone of 
voice is desirable. Others seem to advo- 
cate a sort of trance or faraway state of 
being. Another group cannot resist the 
dramatic urge and consciously put on an 
act replete with gestures, exaggerated 
voice inflections, and sound effects. 
Little wonder then that Emerson’s boy, 
looking out from the corner on such peo- 
ple, trying and sentencing them “on 
their merits in the swift, summary way of 
boys, as good, bad, interesting, silly, elo- 

* Teacher of English, Boys’ High School, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


quent, troublesome,” renders a negative 
verdict and winces whenever poetry is 
mentioned. 

Sometimes poets themselves have con- 
tributed suggestions reinforcing this no- 
tion that poetry requires conscious read- 
ing techniques. Recently at a dinner hon- 
oring a widely known poet upon the pub- 
lication of his latest volume of verse, the 
author read from the volume and pref- 
aced his reading with the statement that 
all poetry should be read in a quiet, sub- 
dued manner. He thoroughly demon- 
strated his belief, to the extent that those 
sitting more than twenty-five feet from 
him listened with the greatest of diffi- 
culty and soon registered their hopeless 
efforts. Robert Hillyer advises reading 
poetry as to a metronome, and some have 
even prescribed a “quiet monotone.” 
Each of these beliefs, regardless of any 
particular merits possessed, accentuates 
the notion that poetry is abnormal and 
unusual—an attitude that is definitely a 
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handicap to those who would lead per- 
sons to an eager acceptance of poetry 
and to its abiding joys. 

Therefore, naturalness becomes the 
first and chief consideration in the tech- 
nique of reading poetry—a naturalness 
in tone, varying inflections of the voice, 
pronunciation, gestures, and facial ex- 
pression that bespeaks the author’s sin- 
cerity and without which the poem be- 
comes truly sterile and devoid of life. 
My plea is for naturalness to the degree 
of being conversational in tone. It finds 
its happiest reinforcement in Robert 
Frost’s “T’ll say you a poem,” Thoreau’s 
“Poetry is nothing but healthy speech,” 
and Voltaire’s “Writing is the portrait 
of the voice; the greater the resemblance 
the better it is.” 

The next consideration squarely faces 
an issue: Is the poem to be read by line 
or by thought, i.e., by sentence units? 
In spite of the formidable array of pro- 
ponents for the line, the state of poetry- 
reading at the present demands the lat- 
ter. And why not? Every poem that has 
a spark of immortality is a communica- 
tion addressed to a listener by a person 
who is inspired by some occasion or situ- 
ation. To be sure, the communication 
may be a feeling as well as a thought. If 
a feeling, it must find its communicabil- 
ity in words that provoke a thought; and 
here is the essence of poetry. In fact, 
isn’t a poet the writer who finds the most 
exact and efficient words to convey his 
thought and feeling? As long as words 
are employed as the medium for the 
poet’s communication, the meanings 
which those words convey are inescapa- 
ble if the communication is successful. 

Reading poetry by line rather than 
by thought produces some unusual re- 
sults. It is chiefly responsible for sing- 
song reading. It manifests itself in the 
reader’s dropping his voice at the end of 
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each line. Furthermore, it frequently 
causes readers to overlook punctuation 
marks within the line, and 


The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the 
deep 
Moans round with many voices. 


becomes 


The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs the 
deep 
Moans round with many voices. 


Again, it may lead the reader to run two 
or more sentences together, as when the 
lines 
.... but she 

Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 

In some far, stony gorge out of his ken, 

A heap of fluttering feathers. Never more 

Shall the lake glass her flying over it... . 


are read 
.... but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 
In some far, stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers never more. 


Some may fear that reading by 
thought instead of by line endangers 
rhythm, meter, and rhyme; but this is 
not the case if the reading is sincere and 
natural. The elements of meter and 
rhyme constitute a deep and moving un- 
dercurrent that facilitates the poetic 
communication when the reader dips 
into it lightly but that plays havoc 
when he plunges into it excessively. Mr. 
Untermeyer has said: 


A persistent fault in reading poetry is the 
reader’s slavery to patterns and rhythms. In- 
stead of absorbing them into his consciousness 
and then devoting himself to the interpretation 
of content, the reader too often allows the 
rhyme and metre to master him; he forgets all 
meaning in the musical stress of the rhythm 
and stops dead at the end of each line. Good 
poetry fits metre to phrasing and tempo to ac- 
tion. A good rule for the interpreter to follow 
is to keep a conversational ideal always in 
mind; the metrical harmony will usually take 
care of itself. The most musical poem can be 
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ruined by the mechanical insistence upon 
rhythm.? 


The element of rhythm deserves par- 
ticular mention because it is generally 
confused with meter and also because it 
has a significant bearing upon the point 
in question. W. H. Fowler, in Modern 
English Usage, says: 

Meter is measurement, rhythm is flow, a 
flow with pulsations as infinitely various as the 
shape and size and speed of the waves... .. A 
sentence or a passage is rhythmical if, when said 
aloud, it falls naturally into groups of words 
each well fitted by its length and intonation for 
its place in the whole and its relation to its 
neighbors. 


In his article “On Reading Verse Aloud”’ 
Robert Hillyer comments on this point: 

For practical performance, the reader should 
disregard accent, provided that he read natural- 
ly so that the accents fall into their natural 
places as they would in lively conversation. 
Accent is the essence of the English tongue, and 
may be left to take care of itself. It is impos- 
sible not to accent where an accent truly be- 
longs.3 


Some of my students prevent my accept- 
ing this statement at its complete face 
value, but I am glad that in the larger 
number of cases it holds good. Some- 
how, real poetry read naturally has the 
magic of making its elements felt beyond 
“our poor power to add or detract.” The 
reader of poetry then may well remind 
himself of this fact: a poem, like any 
other written composition that uses 
words, has its message expressed in 
thought sequences of which the basic 
unit is the sentence; the sense of the 
poem is found primarily in the sentence 
sequence. There are many other devices 
which the poet employs to assist the 
communicating process. These devices 

Louis Untermeyer and Carter Davidson, Po- 


elry: Its Appreciation and Enjoyment (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934), p- 490. 


3 Atlantic Monthly, July, 1939, PP. 92-03. 


take effect gradually and increasingly as 
the poem is read again and again. One’s 
first purpose is to apprehend the basic 
meaning of the poem. Read it first, 
therefore, as you would read any other 
written composition, sentence by sen- 
tence; but at all times read naturally.‘ 
Amy Lowell said that “the first bad 
tradition [of reading poetry] is the mis- 
pronouncing of words” and promptly 
designated the noun wind as the most 
mispronounced word in poetry. How did 
the sound of winced ever become associ- 
ated with the noun wind? The reason 
is not hard to find. Poets use wind to 
rhyme with words like bind and kind just 
as they use many other combinations 
that are called “allowable” or “permis- 
sible” rhymes, such as deer and bare, path 
and faith, or earth and hearth. Then some 
reader who had more regard for sound 
than sense mispronounced the word in 
reading a poem and thereby became a 
kind of Pandora in the world of poetry. 
There have been efforts to renounce the 
use of permissible rhymes—a commenda- 
ble ambition indeed; but the task has not 
been very fruitful in the poetry produced 
under this restraint, and one is inclined 
to agree with Miss Lowell’s conclusion: 
The old, great masters knew their job, and 
knew it superlatively well. They realized that 
the English language suffers from a paucity of 
rhymes. A certain elasticity was necessary if 
thought was to be adequately clothed in metre 
and rhyme. Being artists, not pedants, they 
found this elasticity. ... . An important rule 
for the reader of poetry is never to mispronounce 
words. Give them the sound they have in ev- 
eryday speech, and let the blunder of a false 
rhyme, if there be one, rest on the author.’ 


4 Rather convincing evidence on this thought 
versus line reading can be had by listening to re- 
cordings such as Columbia’s “‘The Appreciation of 
Poetry” and “Great Themes in Poetry” and Vic- 
tor’s “The White Cliffs,” observing the artists in 
their reading of overflow or run-on lines. 


sAmy Lowell, Poetry and Poets (Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930), p. 20. 
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ON THE READING OF POETRY 


No better statement concerning pronun- 
ciation in reading poetry can be found 
or formed. 

Despite widespread practice to the 
contrary, writers on the technique of 
reading poetry seem to agree completely 
on one point: namely, poetry should be 
read aloud. Indeed, long before books 
were printed, poetry was widely enjoyed; 
and its composers as well as its reading 
performers were sure to find welcome in 
the palace or in the market place. People 
loved to hear them and eagerly learned 
the new songs and stories. What con- 
trast exists today! Silently, poring over 
his book, the high-school or college 
reader of poetry is most frequently found 
searching for figures of speech, identify- 
ing meters, or frantically memorizing the 
thirty or forty lines assigned for tomor- 
row’s recitation.® Reading poetry in si- 
lence is almost identical with a musical 
artist’s appearing in concert and passing 
to the audience printed copies of the 
compositions instead of playing them. 
The twofold duty of words in poetry— 
that is, the achievement of harmony in 
sense and sound, together with the nu- 


° To be sure, a knowledge of poetics and mem- 
orizing poems, engaged in at the proper time, can 
enhance wonderfully one’s appreciation of poetry. 
Whether these factors, however, should enter even 
high-school activities related to reading poetry, ex- 
cept incidentally, is highly debatable. Earl Daniels 
says in his volume, The Art of Reading Poetry: 
“Technique at best—and this best is at long remove 
from the academic and mechanic concern for labels 
—technique at best ought not to come for a long 
time..... No one ought to think of feeding a six- 
months-old baby with corned beef and cabbage; no 
one who cares for poetry ought to confuse beginners 
with what are the arcana, the mysteries of the craft, 
proper only to one who has learned already to read, 
and read well. The general reader doesn’t need to 
know the name of a single verse foot, need never 
scan, in the word’s accepted sense, a line of verse, 
in order to enjoy poetry as it was meant to be en- 
joyed.” 


ag 
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merous contrivances which the poet em- 
ploys to achieve this harmony—presup- 
poses the reading of poetry aloud. In 
fact, the efficient reading of poetry, 
creative reading, can be done only when 
it is read aloud. Professor Fairchild de- 
scribed the process exactly: 

Good reading makes clear the finer shades of 
meaning and connection; gives pleasure to the 
ear through music of the verse; and stirs the 
fitting emotion through the harmony of tone 
and meaning.’ 

And again: 

Good reading involves a clear and strong in- 
tellectual grasp, a delicate and subtle emotional 
response, and a control and modulation of the 
voice organs that will, with unerring fidelity, 
reveal the intellectual grasp and the emotional 
response.* 

Then reading aloud becomes the most 
efficient way to read poetry because it is, 
by the nature of the art, the natural way. 

Fortunately, circumstances are shap- 
ing themselves so that well-read poetry 
may be heard now more easily than at 
any other time since the golden age of 
scop and gleeman. The recordings and 
transcriptions available at record shops 
and educational supply sources, together 
with the frequent reading of poetry on 
radio programs, represent a welcomed 
and significant trend. Utmost discrimi- 
nation, however, must be exercised by 
the teacher who would employ these de- 
vices for classroom use.? Naturalness, 
sincerity, and intelligence must be de- 
manded of any reading if the effect is to 
be wholesome and stimulative for self- 
development. 


7A. H. R. Fairchild, The Teaching of Poetry in 
High School (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914), 
Pp. 99. 

8 Tbid., p. 97. 

9 See Recordings for School Use, 1942 (New York: 
World Book Co., 1942), for helpful appraisals. 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT PLAY FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CARL G. WONNBERGER' 


The right play for the junior high 
school is the play which best fits the ca- 
pacities, needs, and interests of the stu- 
dents who are to produce it and the au- 
dience which must eventually look at it. 
It ought to be stimulating and challeng- 
ing both to the actors and to the produc- 
tion staff, but it ought not to put such a 
burden on the human and other re- 
sources of the school that it becomes a 
nuisance. The virtue of any particular 
play as literary art, its distinguished au- 
thorship, its importance in dramatic his- 
tory, or even the fact that it makes en- 
tertaining reading for adults ought never 
to enter into choice, for these factors are, 
on the whole, unimportant. 

There are, indeed, enough problems 
which confront a junior high school 
group which sets out to pick a play. 

1. Shall it choose a full-length play or 
something shorter?—To be considered are 
such matters as local tradition, the feel- 
ings of everybody concerned, not even 
excepting the director, and the nature of 
the stage to be played on and its equip- 
ment. 

The single-act play is deservedly popu- 
lar at the junior high level, for to it be- 
long the directness and speed of the short 
story; it provides for wide participation, 
and it does not require the young actor 
to sustain or even to develop character 
through three long acts. Where a num- 
ber of directors combine to take care of a 
full program, the short play is ideal, and 
in those schools with regular dramatics 
classes the one-act play works conven- 
iently into a school period. 


10 Head of the English department of Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


However, a series of one-act plays pre- 
sented in a single evening provides as 
much technical difficulty as a long play 
with a number of set changes. If charac- 
ter actors are at a premium—and they 
usually are in a junior high school—mul- 
tiplying the number of casts to be sup- 
plied simply increases a fundamental dif- 
ficulty. If one director must do all the 
work, a full program of one-act plays is 
likely to take more out of him than a 
full-length play, because the little bothers 
that go with all production are invariably 
multiplied by the number of plays, long 
or short, on the program. There are also 
community traditions which demand the 
production of full-length plays. 

2. What variety of play is most appro- 
priate for the student of junior high school 
age—Roughly we may divide plays into 
comedy, tragedy, melodrama, and fan- 
tasy. In comedy there may be anything 
from tragicomedy to burlesque, and mel- 
odrama may be made to include the pop- 
ular “murder mystery.” 

In student polls examined recently 
comedy has invariably carried off all 
honors, with melodrama second. Less 
popular among junior high school stu- 
dents were tragedy and fantasy, the lat- 
ter ranking at the bottom even with 
girls. Plays with an obvious “moral,” 
whether that moral was social or ethical, 
found little support, and costume and 
historical plays were judged on the 
strength of their plots but were always 
a little less popular than plays about 
people living in the same era and world 
with the students themselves. 

Within the framework of comedy, 
farce was most popular, possibly because 
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of the influence of the movies and radio, 
but more probably because some of the 
students were in rebellion against the 
type of drama which their teachers 
thought they ought to appreciate. Tech- 
nically, farce is the most difficult type of 
drama to play or produce, for it requires 
meticulous timing, together with a cer- 
tain joyous touch which it is difficult for 
amateurs to achieve. Farce cannot de- 
pend on externals such as costume, 
lights, and makeup, and it is either en- 
tirely successful or dreadful. Bad farce is 
like a poorly told joke. 

Junior high school students are al- 
ways loyal to the play with the strong 
plot, which accounts, perhaps, for the 
popularity of the mystery. Mysteries al- 
most always require at least one “heavy” 
character actor, and character acting in 
junior high school is frequently poor. 
However, there are such things as wigs 
and beards, and, though there is always 
the peril that a giggle in the wrong place 
may destroy the illusion for an audience, 
the mystery remains a universal favorite. 
The misfortune is that we have so few 
good ones. 

Fantasy is still widely used in those 
junior high schools where dramatics is 
very largely under faculty thumb. It is 
frequently justified as ‘“‘good for stu- 
dents” and as a means of “training the 
imagination.” ‘To many students the 
fantasy is a carry-over from childhood or 
something impressed upon them by 
adults who refuse to let them grow up. 
In point of fact many fantasies which 
have wide use because they were in- 
cluded in early anthologies are of them- 
selves rather dull drama and require for 
even a passable preformance an almost 
perfect blending of lights, costume, and 
stage mass and a rather superior use of 
voice and gesture. It is safe to say that 
only the exceptional junior high school 


group under extraordinary direction can 
hope to make fantasy interesting to an 
unselected group of students and par- 
ents. 

3. Shall a junior high school play pro- 
gram include sampling from the theater in 
many lands and many ages ?—Such a view 
of the function of dramatics in the junior 
high school would seem poisonous. Let 
the junior high school student under- 
stand and appreciate the culture and 
customs of his contemporary period and 
he is doing well. Students so young are 
likely to be baffled by having thrown at 
them in quick succession many sets of 
customs from varying localities and peri- 
ods. Planning a play program to give an 
over-all view of the drama can well wait 
for college and the professional theater 
school. 

Above all else, students should never 
be exposed to plays presented on their 
merit as “classics.” If a “classic” is a 
good play for a particular group, the less 
said about its literary importance the 
better. The ultimate in academic soph- 
istry is the attitude: “My boys and girls 
seem to hate this play now, but twenty 
years from now they'll realize how much 
they got out of it.” 

4. How shall the student and the teacher 
co-operate in selecting a play?—Students 
must be reminded, of course, that neither 
they nor the teacher can have free choice. 
We cannot choose Cyrano de Bergerac un- 
less our stage can accommodate a coach 
and pair and a full-scale battle. Yellow 
Jacket will cost a fortune for royalty and 
a second fortune for adequate costumes. 
Some plays, such as Noel Coward’s, are 
too sophisticated for a junior high school 
audience. Shakespeare is too difficult, 
and an audience is likely to receive its 
performance too critically. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin requires many set changes. Some 
very good plays may not have the male 
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and female parts properly distributed to 
suit our purposes. 

A student play-selection committee 
surrounded with a wilderness of commer- 
cial catalogues is likely to give up com- 
pletely. As a help the teacher may pre- 
sent to her entire group four or five plays, 
all of which might do. She might read 
parts of these plays, discussing frankly 
and honestly their merits and demerits. 
Let her explain with great care that these 
are plays she happens to know about; 
however, by no means let her imply that 
other nominations are unwelcome. 

It is a wise and fortunate teacher who 
is able to train her junior high school 
group to select their own plays—which 
is not at all the same thing as saying that 
every teacher should allow the group for 
which she is responsible to select any 
play no matter how ridiculous their 
choice may be. It should scarcely be nec- 
essary to add that in every case the 
teacher must adopt an objective attitude 
toward the plays she nominates and must 
suggest plays which suit the needs of the 
group rather than plays for which she has 
a personal liking. 

5. What taboos will the community ex- 
ert?—The teacher must discover these for 
herself. If she is a native of the place 
where she is teaching, she will need no 
help; if she is a newcomer, she might do 
well to seek the help of those citizens 
who might conceivably become her most 
severe critics. In general, communities 
will tolerate far less in school dramatics 
than they will in their town movie house, 
in their local theaters, and in their clubs. 
Heavy love-making of the movie variety 
is out; so is drinking, smoking, great so- 
phistication, profanity, slurs on religious 
or racial groups, even when these are in- 
tended to be humorous, personal re- 
marks, or anything that smacks of bad 
taste or poor breeding. A teacher may 


as well err on the side of expediency in 
this matter, for to fight community 
taste is a hopeless task, particularly in 
matters which in the minds of many may 
have ethical implications. Her biggest 
problem may be the preparation of an 
acting text from an original, particularly 
if she uses printed playbooks, for many 
students, feeling that they are being pa- 
tronized, will resent a deletion, however 
small, from the printed text. 

6. How large a cast will be available and 
what distribution of male and female parts 
will be necessary?—First, the cast must 
be as large as possible, even though wide 
participation may seem to detract from 
the excellence of performance as planned. 
Participation on a wide scale is manda- 
tory in an activity that takes as much 
time and labor as dramatics; any teacher 
can probably enhance her own reputa- 
tion by picking for public performance 
only a few of her most talented stu- 
dents, but the sincere teacher of dramat- 
ics will not stoop to such a trick. 

For a variety of reasons, it is frequent- 
ly true that more girls are available for 
casting than boys; among published 
plays there seems to be a greater abun- 
dance of plays which include a majority 
of boys. Even if this difficulty is solved, 
the problem frequently arises as to how 
to extend playing opportunities to more 
students than can be accommodated 
even in large-cast plays. One of the plans 
frequently employed is to double-cast 
many roles and produce the play at least 
twice, so that every actor may have one 
chance to appear. This serves the fur- 
ther purpose of providing substitutes in 
case of sudden disability, but it does add 
to the director’s labors. 

It is possible sometimes for an ingen- 
ious director to add minor parts to a play 
or to expand “bits.” Such additions 
must be carefully contrived and neatly 
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cemented into the plot. At times com- 
pensation may be made by cutting down 
the longer parts, particularly if the play 
is an old one in which characters are 
inclined to be “windy.” It is scarcely 
necessary to say that any director who 
changes a text is obligated to maintain 
clarity, balance, and characterization so 
that the author’s original purpose is car- 
ried out. 

7. What is the potential range of ability 
within the group?—This is a rather nebu- 
lous matter and generally defies measure- 
ment, particularly for the teacher who 
has had no previous contact with her 
boys and girls. Actual devices for expe- 
diting casting cannot be considered here, 
but there is some necessity for the clari- 
fication of policy: (a) As we search for a 
play, do we have in mind our obligation 
of performing the greatest possible serv- 
ice to the producing group? (6) Are we 
going to strive to give everybody a 
chance or pick out only those talented 
persons who do not need educating? (c) 
When we have finished, are we going to 
be content to present for better or for 
worse whatever we have been able to do 
in the time available to persons directly 
interested, or are we undertaking to do 
something far more elaborate? 

A pious answer is not enough, particu- 
larly if to the community a “show” has 
long been a convenient device for making 
money. But even in situations where the 
good of the student is by community 
policy subordinated to other ends it is 
wise for the teacher to be aware of the 
situation before she starts her play. 

There is a further consideration: What 
about difficult character parts—uncles, 
aunts, fathers, and mothers? Does the 
community and school policy permit 
adults to be brought into student plays 
to play such parts? Whether or no, it is 
decidedly a mistake to cast a student in 


any role which is completely beyond his 
range of ability. This means, of course, 
that we must be aware of physical limita- 
tions and understand how far wigs and 
artificial whiskers can go in creating a 
part. 

8. What of the stage force?—Probably 
more plays are spoiled by inadequate 
settings than by any other shortcomings. 
Every set change takes skill, planning, 
and competent personnel, and no group 
can afford to leave a consideration of its 
stage crew out of its over-all considera- 
tion of the play to choose. A generous 
half of the benefit of play production in 
the junior high school lies in stage work; 
if anything, it requires even more careful 
planning than the acting. Where there 
is no good and tried organization of the 
stage work, a play with one single set is 
almost mandatory. 

9. What are the limitations of the physi- 
cal equipment available?—A few ingen- 
ious teachers have done miracles in bare 
auditoriums and on clumsy gymnasium 
stages. Several experimental groups 
have done extraordinary work with “in- 
timate theater” by using for their stage 
one end of an ordinary living-room. 
However, these seem to be the facts as 
they obtain to students of junior high 
school age: (a) Young students are not 
likely to feel happy about symbolic, con- 
structivistic, expressionistic, or bare- 
stage settings <A tree must look like a 
tree and the interior of a house like the 
interior of a house. They may tolerate 
an arras set, but they will regard any- 
thing short of at least limited realism as 
makeshift. (0) Lazy devices of playing 
several scenes, ostensibly different, with- 
in the same setting handicap student 
players Nothing is more startling than 
the abandon with which teachers make 
young players face problems which 
would stagger seasoned professionals. 
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10. What should be the total cost of pro- 
duction?—Some plays are covered by an 
activity fee; others must be put on within 
an independent budget; still others must 
make money for some outside activity. 
Ideally every school play should be fi- 
nanced within the general school budget 
so that the abuses of ticket-selling to par- 
ents and friends might be done away with. 

As to expense, first there is the matter 
of royalty. Few plays worth producing 
can be secured through commercial chan- 
nels without the payment of a fee which 
runs from two to ten dollars for short 
plays and from ten to fifty dollars for 
long ones. This means that a very con- 
siderable part of every play budget must 
be allotted to royalty costs. Within the 
past few years there has been a growing 
tendency on the part of schools to rebel 
against the high-royalty racket which 
frequently delivers to brokers (though 
not always to authors) fees which seem 
out of proportion to fees brought in by 
other forms of literary endeavor. There 
have been started various royalty-reduc- 
tion projects, and certain publishers are 
now collecting royalties on a percentage 
basis. However, many producing groups 
still feel that royalty fees constitute too 
large a part of their over-all budget. 

Settings and costumes are always ex- 
pensive items in any play budget, though 
resourceful people can work miracles 


with little. However, these two major 
items, with the addition of such other 
items as printing costs, makeup, rental 
or purchase of lighting equipment, and 
other miscellaneous expenses added to 
royalty costs, force a play budget so high 
that it is frequently necessary for pro- 
ducing groups to resort to high-pressure 
ticket-selling methods to meet the barest 
expenses. Since this selling is done pri- 
marily to parents, relatives, and trades- 
men of students who participate, it con- 
stitutes a kind of extra tax upon part of 
a community for a specific activity. As 
such, this selling should be under the 
strictest surveillance of the school au- 
thorities and should never be dumped 
into the lap of a dramatics teacher, who 
already has her hands full with other 
details. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
budget problems are important consid- 
erations in the selection of a play. If 
students can be educated to the point 
where they consider even the budget 
intelligently and carefully, the matter of 
play selection may become an important 
step in their education. It is only the 
sink-or-swim attitude with which some 
teachers shake off their responsibility by 
throwing the complex problem of play 
selection into the laps of inexperienced 
students with a mere, “Here, you 
choose,” that deserves condemnation. 
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BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
FORTY FORT HIGH SCHOOL 


DANIEL R. DAVIES’ 


It has been aptly said that there is 
nothing so constant as change. How 
conscious we are today of the implica- 
tions of that statement when, with Alice 
in Through the Looking Glass, we find 
ourselves running, running until we are 
breathless, just to stay in the same place! 
Nor can we in the English department 
smugly assume that we shall be sheltered 
among our cloistered traditions from the 
maelstrom of technologic, economic, and 
social change. Isolationism is fast be- 
coming a word of merely historic inter- 
est. 

We, as teachers of English, must rec- 
ognize these changes, attempt an analy- 
sis of present and future needs, modify 
and adapt our procedures accordingly, 
and then keep continually on the alert 
for further change and consequent adap- 
tation—else we, like the dodo and the 
dinosaur, may become museum pieces! 

Let us review briefly the so-called 
“traditional” scheme of English instruc- 
tion in our schools. Usually there is a 
“basic” grammar text and a literature 
book. On the first day of school a new, 
expectant, strange group of students 
flocks into our room. We check their 
names, distribute books, and assign a 
lesson. From then on for the rest of the 
year we spend periods of time on gram- 
mar and composition and on literature. 
At certain times book reports will be 
offered to a somewhat bored class. In 
our literature periods we are prone to do 


* Head of the department of English of the Forty 
Fort (Pa.) High School. 


intensive reading: The Lady of the Lake 
receives microscopic analysis; A Tale of 
Two Cities is mutilated chapter by chap- 
ter; pupils are required to memorize lines 
from Macbeth because “‘it will be good 
for them”; and everyone in the class 
reads Emerson’s essay “Self-reliance”’ 
despite the fact that the vocabulary and 
concepts therein are often beyond the 
teacher! 

We are a brave and determined lot, 
however. We struggle to get all to pass 
the same test; we fight to have book re- 
ports in by the dead line (perhaps al- 
ready thrice deferred); we stoically 
teach, reteach, and re-reteach the differ- 
ence between a participle and a gerund, 
between a restrictive and a nonrestric- 
tive clause. Some learn, and some do not. 
Those who learn—that is, those who 
pass our tests of what we think we have 
taught—are promoted without reserva- 
tion. Some of the rest may be passed 
“on age”’ as hopeless; others we may pass 
by carefully blacking out our conscience. 
We will them and their problems to the 
next teacher. Others just fail. 

The bleak truth is that we know next 
to nothing about the abilities, previous 
achievements, interests, aptitudes, or 
needs of our students when we inherit 
them. If we happen to be teaching the 
ninth grade, we assume each to be a 
ninth-grade student. Having made that 
assumption, we next assume that the 
program of studies which we have in- 
herited or, in rare instances, helped to 
construct is the correct and best pro- 
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gram for the ‘‘ninth-grade”’ student. 
Here we have a double reification and 
worship of two questionable concepts. 
Nevertheless, all those pupils start at the 
same point in our program and are ex- 
pected to go the same distance in a year. 
Actually, we all know that they do not. 
But we have been too placidly ready to 
assume the ostrich defense against that 
too painfully evident fact. 

It would be impossible in anything 
less than a work of encyclopedic extent 
to review all the experimental attempts 
which have been made to remedy this 
situation. And such a review published 
today would be out of date tomorrow, so 
rapidly are new studies appearing. For 
our purposes it will suffice to point out 
certain trends and, in the light of these 
trends, for us to ask ourselves whether 
we shall be content to sit back to await 
some future rude awakening or be out in 
front with the leaders and pioneers as 
our training and professional ideals de- 
mand. 

In the first place, it is apparent that 
there is emerging a philosophy of educa- 
tion which is to lie somewhere between 
that of the Essentialists and that of the 
Progressives, and yet going beyond 
either. We recognize basic human needs 
in each individual; some of them are felt 
needs, and others are social needs which 
may not at any given time be felt by all 
our students. Hence, we teachers are not 
mere followers of youthful whims—nor 
have we the right dictatorially to ignore 
those ‘“‘whims,” those interests and felt 
needs. Another important point which 
is emerging is that it is not desirable for 
all experience to be sugar-coated. We 
grow by overcoming difficulties. Iron is 
tempered by fire. Even Christ had his 
trials in the wilderness and on the Cross. 
Millions of our men in the armed serv- 
ices are learning that worth-while objec- 
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jectives are attained only through stren- 
uous effort and sacrifice. Nations them- 
selves are being elevated, unified, and 
chastened by ‘‘blood, sweat, and tears.”’ 
In fine, our ‘‘new”’ education is this: To 
each according to his needs; from each 
according to his ability. 

But how can we prescribe according to 
needs until we actually know needs? 
How can we demand according to ability 
until we know ability? In all probability, 
herein lies the key to future develop- 
ment. For years we blindly prescribed a 
standard educational concoction for all. 
When all patients failed to respond, we 
blamed the patients. Some adventure- 
some souls attempted variations in the 
type of concoction, either by trying new 
combinations of the old elements, by 
adding a new ingredient now and then, 
or by enveloping the whole in a unitary 
sugar-coated capsule. Only recently 
have educators begun to recognize that 
we must first analyze, we must first di- 
agnose, our patients before we can pre- 
scribe. Two possible courses are open to 
us as English teachers: Either our school 
will make this individual, comprehensive 
information available to us through a 
personnel co-ordinator, or we shall have 
to assume the burden ourselves. Per- 
haps a combination of the two courses 
will be better, with major testing and 
analyses done by some responsible coun- 
selor and with subsequent individual in- 
terviews arranged between our students 
and us, at which time we shall have 
available all pertinent information 
gleaned by the counselor. 

This new approach will challenge the 
best within us as teachers for at least 
these reasons: 

1. Gone will be the comfortable as- 
sumption that we shall need to be ac- 
quainted only with the few standard 
classics or the adopted literature book for 
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our grade. Since tests reveal wide varia- 
tions in reading ability in each grade, we 
shall have to have available and have 
knowledge of a wide range of selections to 
fit those abilities. Further, as our means 
of acquiring information about each indi- 
vidual pupil put more clues at our dis- 
posal, we shall want to lead our students 
into readings compatible with each of 
those clues. We shall have to read more. 

2. In order to be sensitive to the wide 
range of interests and needs of our flock, 
we shall need to broaden our own inter- 
ests. This new approach will remove us 
from the protecting bastion of a well- 
mastered single course of study. Let us 
not, however, view this with alarm. 
Rather, we ought to welcome it with 
prayers of thanksgiving! Here is a 
chance for us, ourselves, to grow! A 
stimulus to our reading! An opportu- 
nity to achieve democratic rapport with 
our students! We must expect increas- 
ingly to find that our schools will move 
toward a more unified, co-operative 
whole. Departmentalization will per- 
sist, but the new Gestalt and organismic 
psychologies will demand emphasis upon 
totality rather than upon partiality. 
Teachers of the future must have broad 
interests and a fine cultural background. 
Already recommendations are appearing 
in print that teachers have four years of 
liberal-arts training before intensive 
teacher training. New York State will 
demand a Master’s degree as a sine qua 
non of all new secondary-school teachers 
from this year on. There are indications 
that in the not too distant future a doc- 
torate will be required for administrative 
posts. Salaries will increase, and compe- 
tition for our jobs will increase. Ye who 
have ears, hear! 

3. As we adjust our offerings to our 
students there comes a progressive inte- 
gration into fewer “‘courses.”’ No longer 
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do we have separate periods for gram- 
mar, spelling, composition, and reading. 
In the better schools they are more or 
less unified under the heading of “Eng- 
lish.” But we do shut out important ac- 
tivities like dramatics, debating, chapel 
announcements, and the school paper 
from their important function as moti- 
vators in our English work. We must 
work out some scheme by which all such 
activities may be included within our 
comprehensive program. 

4. Granted that we have analyzed 
abilities, interests, and needs; granted 
that we have at our disposal all necessary 
materials of instruction and acquaint- 
ance with those materials; the biggest 
and most important challenge remains: 
We must find means of determining 
whether our students are working up to 
their ability and then devise ways to 
evaluate the outcome of our instruction. 
This is no easy assignment. We may 
take some comfort, though, in the reali- 
zation that probably no one yet has 
solved this problem—especially in the 
field of English. Certainly our tradition- 
al methods do not. At least, we shall be 
no worse off in our attempt, and we stand 
to gain all. 

5. We must come to think of our Eng- 
lish classrooms as workrooms reflecting 
some of the culture for which we stand 
and providing opportunity for experience 
with that culture. We shall have no fas- 
tened-down desks and chairs. Instead we 
shall have movable chairs and tables, a 
stage, a classroom library, a phonograph 
with albums of speech and music re- 
cordings, a magnetic-tape speech re- 
corder, maps, pictures, and a general 
decorative scheme reflecting all the 
ideals we represent. Visionary? Cer- 
tainly! How else advance? Actually, 
such rooms exist in exceptional and ex- 
perimental schools. They are destined to 
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appear generally. Need our classrooms 

resemble old-fashioned factory interiors? 

I say ‘‘old-fashioned”’ because many of the 

newer ones take cognizance of the fact 

that aesthetic appeal is not incompatible 
with efficiency. 

The implications for our school are ap- 
parent. We must make a careful survey 
and appraisal of our existing practices 
and facilities in the light of a philosophy 
similar to what has been expressed here 
and upon which we can all agree. We 
must decide just what we are teaching 
for—i.e., what our objectives are to be. 
Having agreed upon our educational be- 
liefs and goals and having appraised our 
present condition, we shall then be in a 
position to proceed creatively. The good 
features of our program must be pre- 
served. Let us have no qualms about 
erasing the rest. 

Your ideas will be welcomed. As a 
point of departure I suggest these lines 
of attack as a co-operative venture: 

1. That we organize our department meetings 
as a study group and go into these problems 
unitedly. 

2. That one of our problems shall be the formu- 
lation of our educational philosophy and 
goals. 


3. That we investigate our testing program 
with a view to modernizing it. 

4. That we take immediate steps to devise a 
system whereby we may have individual 
counseling time for each of our students. 

5. That we embark experimentally, with per- 
haps one group at first, upon an extensive 
reading program based upon individual diag- 
nosis and prescription. 

6. That we devise a plan by which our extra- 
curricular English activities may become 
intra-curricular. 

7. That we recommend the extension of our 
school guidance service to such a degree that 
it shall actually become functional in sup- 
plying us with enough information for in- 
telligent, directed teaching. 


In this bulletin I have refrained from 
making detailed, specific suggestions. I 
have been more concerned with estab- 
lishing a point of view. Furthermore, | 
recognize that without wholehearted co- 
operation from each of the staff, there 
can be no improvement. If we can agree 
that it is far more satisfying to do co- 
operatively a praiseworthy piece of work, 
then the battle is half won. The board 
and our administrators think we have 
made fine progress thus far. I believe we 
can truthfully say that they haven’t seen 
anything yet! 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACH- 
ING OF WORDSWORTH 


The secondary-school English teacher 
who is called upon to teach Wordsworth 
faces a difficult problem. In most high 
schools Wordsworth is presented, as far as 
the textual material goes, in a mere handful 
of poems in a survey textbook, fortified by 
a sketchy “biography” and a hop-skip-and- 
jump statement of the ideals of the English 
Romantic poets. The Wordsworth poems 
selected for some texts are better for teach- 
ing purposes than those in others, but even 
the better textbook presentations of Words- 
worth are likely to leave the high-school 
junior or senior with a very inadequate, and 
oftentimes unsympathetic, impression of 
the poet, unless the teacher can succeed in 
supplementing such selections by a well- 
conceived plan of discussion. 

Let us consider the Wordsworth poems 
most frequently included in a literature ser- 
ies and see what can be done with them to 
give the student a better understanding and 
appreciation than he might otherwise ac- 
quire. Most texts offer, among the longer 
poems, the “Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality” and the “Tintern Abbey” poem. 
The shorter poems usually included are: 
“Lucy Gray,” “Lines Written in Early 
Spring,” ‘““My Heart Leaps Up,” “London, 
1802,” “The World Is Too Much with Us,” 
and ‘‘To a Skylark.” Fortunate, indeed, is 
the teacher who can include the rustic trag- 
edy “Michael” in his presentation, but this 
latter poem is not often among the selec- 
tions. Even these few poems, however, can 
be made to serve a worth-while purpose if 
properly used. 

The best starting-point for the teacher is 
to give his students some more adequate ex- 
planation than is usually given in the text 
of what Wordsworth and Coleridge were 


seeking to accomplish in their Lyrical Bal- 
lads of 1798 and 1800. The teacher can 
point out how much of his interests in the 
lives of ordinary people and in the simple 
things of Nature Wordsworth, in particular, 
borrowed, or was influenced in adopting, 
from Robert Burns, whose life ended in 
1796, only two years before the Lyrical Bal- 
lads made their appearance. The teacher 
can stimulate an interest in Wordsworth’s 
poetry by offering a summary of the ideals 
which the poet set for himself in the opening 
pages of the famous Preface to the 1800 
edition. 

These ideals may be stated as follows 
(preferably on the blackboard): (1) ‘“‘to 
choose incidents and situations from com- 
mon life’; (2) “to describe them through- 
out....in a selection of language really 
used by men”’; (3) “and, at the same time, 
to throw over them a certain coloring of 
imagination”; (4) “and, above all, to make 
these incidents and situations interesting by 
tracing in them .... the primary laws of our 
nature’’; (5) and, finally, Wordsworth’s in- 
sistence that there was a purpose, that is, a 
moral didacticism in each of his poems. 

The students may be told that, in his 
effort to secure the second of his ideals, sim- 
plicity of language, Wordsworth wrote many 
dull and sometimes ludicrous lines. In fact, 
one good way of stimulating the students’ 
interest is to ask them to look for decidedly 
unpoetic lines in Wordsworth’s poems. 

The main outline for the study of the 
poems enumerated above, one that pro- 
vides a good “framework’”’ for the students’ 
understanding, is this. Wordsworth’s inter- 
ests in general may be divided into three 
parts: (1) his interest in the common man, 
(2) his philosophy of Nature, and (3) his 
theory of the soul. “Michael,” a simple nar- 
rative of an old shepherd and his son, stress- 
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ing the old man’s deep attachment to his 
land and the centering of a father’s hopes 
upon his son, offers a splendid study of the 
poet’s interest in the common man. “Lucy 
Gray,” which is more often included, can, 
however, be made to serve the same illustra- 
tive purpose. This poem deals with the 
tragedy of a little child’s death and the grief 
of the simple, plain parents. 

In discussing the poet’s philosophy of Na- 
ture with the ordinary class, “‘Lines Written 
in Early Spring” makes a good poem to start 
with, as it reveals Wordsworth’s belief that 
even the simplest things in Nature possess 
a sentiency derived from their participation 
in the universal, naturalistic spirit which is 
Wordsworth’s God. From this the teacher 
may pass to the “Tintern Abbey” poem, in 
the discussion of which two things should 
be stressed: first, the poet’s theory of the 
healing and restoring effects of natural beau- 
ties upon man’s spirit and, second, the three 
stages of his appreciation for Nature, leading 
to his particular view of the Divine. 

Wordsworth says in this poem that 
“these beauteous forms,’’ the objects of 
scenery along the banks of the Wye, have 
produced “sensations sweet,” that is, nerv- 
ous impulses, which have acted upon his 
body and spirit at various times since he 
first looked upon these scenes to produce a 
“tranquil restoration.” The first stage of the 
poet’s feeling toward Nature was that of his 
boyhood when, as he says, “The sounding 
cataract haunted me like a passion” and the 
colors and forms of Nature were stimulation 
and gratification in one, “that had no need 
of a remoter charm, by thought supplied.” 
The second stage was when Wordsworth saw 
the kinship between himself and natural ob- 
jects, “hearing oftentimes the still, sad 
music of humanity” in them. Both he and 
natural objects shared the manifestation of 
the universal, naturalistic spirit. The third 
stage was when he realized the universality, 
the omnipresence, of Spirit in all things, 
“whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
and the round ocean and the living air and 
the blue sky—a motion and a spirit that im- 
pels all thinking things, all objects of all 


thought, and rolls through all things.”” Em- 
phasis should be placed on Wordsworth’s 
exhortation to seek communion with the 
beauties of Nature so the individual may 
receive these “sensations sweet” for their 
restorative effects and, also, so that he may 
develop in himself this intuition of the Spirit 
in all things. 

The “Ode on Intimations of Immortal- 
ity” is the poem to be used in discussing the 
third of Wordsworth’s poetic interests, his 
theory of the soul. Briefly stated, what the 
poet believes in is not so much an actual 
prior existence from which we have been 
“reincarnated” into the life we know, as in 
the fact that the vivid awareness of color 
and form that we recall having experienced 
in childhood indicates a spiritual origin of 
our own spirits. In one place Wordsworth 
himself says of a belief in reincarnation 
proper, “It is far too shadowy a notion to 
be recommended to faith, as more than an 
element in our instincts of immortality.” 
All that the poet really wants to say here 
is that each of us has in his own early ex- 
perience an intuitive evidence, for whatever 
it may be worth, that our souls, or personali- 
ties if one prefers, came to us with a singular 
clarity of awareness, which to Wordsworth 
is indicative of a Divine origin. In the pres- 
entation of this poem the teacher should 
also stress the unique value of the childhood 
phase of life as the poet argues it, the time 
“when meadow, grove, stream, the earth, 
and every common sight to me did seem 
apparelled in the glory and the freshness of 
a dream.” 

If the relatively few Wordsworth poems 
that are offered in the usual high-school lit- 
erature book are taught on this plan, the 
student can leave even this brief acquaint- 
ance with the Nature poet with a sense of 
“having gotten something.” Further, this 
pian of presentation builds a background for 
the class work on the other Romantic poets, 
which can be very helpful. 


Epwarp L. ANDERSON 


BRUNSWICK SCHOOL 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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BECOMING ACQUAINTED WITH 
MAGAZINES 
Proximity is important in making friends, 
not only of people but also of books. Be- 
cause I believe this, I have made certain 
that my pupils have access to good maga- 
zines. I have collected back numbers of 
many periodicals and have made them avail- 
able for free reading in the classroom. Some 
are used in the study of various types of lit- 
erature; others are used for talks given by a 
few pupils for the entertainment of the class. 
I have found the National Geographic 
Magazine particularly worth while. Recent- 
ly the society which publishes it offered for 
sale back numbers for ten cents a copy. 
With the help of a little booklet entitled 
Audio-visual Materials for Junior and Senior 
High School Reading by Wheeling and Hil- 
son, I selected many copies of the magazine, 
some because of material valuable for use in 
connection with the study of literature, and 
others because of the splendid maps which 
accompany them. The society, also, at the 
same time, made available for schools sepa- 
rate color sheets taken from the magazine. 
For a small sum of money I have secured 
hundreds of wonderful pictures. Pupils 
have used many of these with the aid of the 
opaque projector to illustrate “talks.” As 
an additional service, the society offers to 
teacher subscribers of the magazine the Geo- 
graphic School Bulletin. This publication, 
issued weekly, contains pictures and reading 
material which are of special significance at 
this time. Those who become acquainted 
with the National Geographic Magazine real- 
ize that here is one publication which offers 
reading of the best type and service as well. 
Pupils are asked to examine periodicals 
in the school library, to note the contents, 
and to state their preferences. However, the 
availability in the classroom of magazines 
which can be used for free reading and for 
study insures that pupils come in daily con- 
tact with the best and learn to know and 
like them. 
KATHERINE KOLB 


AMUNDSEN HIGH SCHOOL 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE 


O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 


Recall for a moment the dull mediocrity 
of the average high-school oral report. That 
is indeed enough to discourage the English 
teacher; but she must contend with added 
discouragements. The intense loyalties of 
students for one another produce stubborn 
refusals on their parts to look critically at 
any effort of a classmate. 

The teacher finds herself stalemated! 

“John, what do you think of Ben’s re- 
port?” 

“Tt was good.”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘good’? Explain 
yourself.” 

“Well, it was interesting.” 

“Could it have been improved in any 
way?” 

“No. I liked it.” 

For the instructor to show Ben his mis- 
takes, even in a gentle way, may deprive 
him of some of his wavering self-confidence. 
To give him praise alone is to encourage and 
perpetuate all his faults. 

This year, I planned a secret campaign 
against all the evils of the uninitiated public 
speaker. My new tactics were sound in 
theory, but to put them into action took 
courage. I plunged! A description of my 
plan follows: 

What better way to correct mistakes in 
oral reporting could there be than to drama- 
tize those very mistakes? 

“You are going to be assigned class re- 
ports,” I explained. “Before you begin 
work, I want to illustrate a few of the many 
kinds of reports that used to be given when I 
was a senior in high school.” 

“Type I” (in a tremulous voice), ‘The 
mouse.” 

Here, I held a copy of my report in quiv- 
ering hands; the paper shook so violently 
that it rattled. My knees vibrated; I tried 
to shrink into the floor. The short report 
was given in so feeble a voice that it was not 
heard beyond the first row. Of course the 
students laughed; they enjoyed this show. 
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They wanted the mouse to continue. While 
they were still chuckling, I advanced to 
Type II: “The bashful boy.” 

His report followed in halting phrases 
punctuated by squirming, head scratching, 
swaying, and shifting from one foot to the 
other. ‘‘He”’ addressed every word to some 
distant object in the schoolyard. 

Then followed in rapid succession the re- 
ports of Miss And-uh, who joined every 
sentence to its neighbor with that trouble- 
some conjunction; Mr. Bored Sophisticate, 
who droned a series of uninteresting facts in 
his irritating monotone; Mr. Unprepared, 
who glanced too frequently at his notes, fill- 
ing blank spaces in his thoughts with u-u-uh 
and a-a-ah; Miss Phonograph, who had 
memorized every word of her report (which 
was rattled off with amazing rapidity until 
she stalled like a broken record); and finally 
Mr. Average Student, who reported in a 
pleasant, enthusiastic tone. 

Yes, the students were entertained at the 
time. Later, when the laughter was for- 
gotten, the lesson was remembered. 

The students themselves have proved 
these new tactics effective. Today we have 
fewer “mice,” fewer bashful boys, fewer 
memorized reports, and, happily, higher 
standards of public speaking. 


Atice E. EASTLAKE 


Park (Pa.) HicH ScHOOL 


GUIDANCE—RIGHT UP THE ENG- 
LISH TEACHER’S ALLEY 


With all the emphasis upon guidance and 
home rooms and their roles in the modern 
high-school program, principals and super- 
visors may overlook the important part the 
English teacher has always played in this 
vital aspect of teaching. 

Probably because the English teacher 
gets closer to the pupil through the personal 
reactions appearing in both written and oral 
communications, possibly because the Eng- 
lish teacher must know his pupil well in or- 
der to guide his reading—somehow the Eng- 


lish teacher always seems to know consider- 
able about what the pupil is really thinking 
and feeling. All this background informa- 
tion is absolutely vital if one is to do a good 
job of guidance—and it’s right up the Eng- 
lish teacher’s alley. But, have we let the 
world know what we are doing? No, we 
have meekly sat back and allowed the guid- 
ance and personnel experts to tell us what 
wonders the home room or the guidance 
officers could accomplish. 

A theme on the topic “My Greatest 
Problem” is a concrete means of securing 
vital information by knitting closely to- 
gether written communication and _life- 
problems. But this avenue to the under- 
standing of personality problems cannot be 
used too early in the semester. 

The first day of this semester the method 
of planning a theme by means of an outline 
to develop a thesis was considered in the 
writer’s junior classes. We took as an exam- 
ple this thesis: “I believe that every boy 
and girl should get a good education before 
entering the armed forces or defense work.”’ 
This exercise accomplished five things: (1) 
It focused attention on the importance of 
returning to school and getting the most out 
of the opportunities offered. (2) It provided 
excellent drill in developing complete sen- 
tence thoughts. (3) It provided drill in mak- 
ing outlines. (4) It provided a plan for para- 
graph organization. (5) It produced excel- 
lent, well-organized themes. 

This exercise was repeated the second 
week to tie up with a unit in the study of the 
newspaper. By the third week, when the 
youngsters were well enough acquainted 
with the teacher, we considered this thesis: 
““My greatest problem is 

The teacher learned more about each 
member of his English classes in those 
themes (each running about one and one- 
half pages) than he could have discovered in 
weeks of ordinary classroom observances; 
and, when pupils came for individual con- 
ferences, the teacher had real ammunition to 
fill his guns. 

There was Anne, who, after three weeks 
of trying to carry an impossible program, 
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was on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
Being new to the school, she had thought 
she had to carry that program in order to 
graduate. She was afraid to confess her 
problem to anyone and didn’t dare mention 
it at home because the father was an educa- 
tor and had planned her program. The Eng- 
lish teacher fixed up a change in schedule, 
showed the girl how she could take one sub- 
ject the following year and still fulfil the 
school’s requirements on majors and minors. 

Jarvis was on edge: should he try to car- 
ry five subjects and get a little bit out of 
each one and continue to carry out his well- 
rounded social and physical program, or 
should he concentrate on school work since 
this was wartime (and he might not get an- 
other chance to pursue many of these sub- 
jects)? One week of this and he found his 
health in a precarious state. Should he drop 
one subject? Jarvis confessed he needed 
guidance. 

Gale was not attractive to boys. What 
could she do to improve herself? Somehow 
she couldn’t talk about it at home, but on 
paper she could let her worries come out—a 
valuable catharsis. 

Helen asked if she could write about 
something “awful” that had troubled her 
for over a year. Next day a smiling new 
Helen bounced in. “I don’t have to write,” 
she said. “I have no problem. Mother saw 
me writing away and asked what it was all 
about. I was so full of it by then I just burst 
out and told her. We had a long talk, and 
it’s all settled. And boy, just watch my 
marks go up this year!” 

One boy wrote at the end of his theme, 
“Having written this problem all out in 
black and white, I find it doesn’t look half so 
bad as it did hidden inside of me.” 

There was Buck, whom the teacher knew 
as a former member of his journalism class. 
Since Buck was an A 1 reporter, the English 
teacher couldn’t understand why Buck con- 
sidered writing themes his greatest problem. 
“T never do well in them,” he said. ‘The 
teachers always say I never reveal myself.” 
Ah! That was it, and the fault was partly 
the teacher’s, for he had trained Buck too 


well to be a reporter; namely, to give just 
the facts and exclude his personal opinions. 
When teacher and pupil recognized the dif- 
ficulty, Buck had only to try to remember 
he was two persons: one, the efficient “noth- 
ing-but-the-facts” reporter; two, Buck, the 
individual who needed to reveal himself in 
his English compositions. 

Of course these themes and autobio- 
graphical letters and diaries have always 
been the means of providing the English 
teacher with material for guidance. But, if 
nothing is done about the problems pre- 
sented, if the theme is merely corrected as a 
mechanical exercise, that is not teaching. 
The writer knows of a case where a senior 
ran off with a married teacher. To this day 
no trace has been found of the pair. Yet one 
English teacher on the faculty acknowledged 
she had known about this infatuation three 
months before the tragedy occurred because 
the girl had confessed the whole affair in her 
autobiographical letter. But that English 
teacher had done nothing about it. 

The blood and bones of the guidance pro- 
gram are in the material the English teacher 
has in his possession or can have through 
skilful teaching and observation. Let’s do 
the job that’s right up the English teacher’s 
alley. 

ELEANOR A. Davis 


York Community SCHOOL 
Evmuorst, ILLINOIS 


ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS 


Do you try to give your students practi- 
cal problems in business-letter writing? And 
do you find, as I invariably do, when you 
are ready to start your business-letter unit 
that the local newspaper contains no adver- 
tisements suitable for your students to prac- 
tice answering? 

I solved my problem last summer when I 
had plenty of time to “play paper dolls.” I 
made a classified want ad file. The materi- 
als I used were forty filing cards size 3X5 
inches, five or six issues of a metropolitan 
newspaper (preferably the Sunday classified 
want ad section), scissors, and paste. 
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First I cut from the want ad columns 
twenty headings “Help Wanted—Men” and 
twenty “Help Wanted—Women”’ to use as 
labels for the cards (to expedite sorting them 
later in class). On each card for the girls 
under the heading ‘“‘Help Wanted—Women”’ 
I pasted a column of five or six assorted ad- 
vertisements: beauty operator, nurse, sales- 
girl, stenographer, bookkeeper, and house- 
keeper. For each boy’s card I chose four or 
five advertisements: mechanic, clerk, serv- 
ice-station operator, bookkeeper, and cook. 

Since the cards are used in vocational 
classes and noncollege groups, I selected ads 
which would interest and be practical for 
these students. I chose those whenever I 
could which required a letter of application 
preceding the personal interview, and I in- 
cluded those which said, ‘‘State age, qualifi- 
cations, salary expected in first letter.” 

Because the cards contain from four to 
six different advertisements, each student 
must study his card as he would the want ad 
section of the newspaper. He selects an ad 
which appeals to him; and, using his im- 


agination, he writes a letter of application 
such as he would logically write if he were 
actually applying for the position. 

The two evenings I devoted to making 
the file were well spent, because I now no 
longer have to search frantically for ads or 
make up improbable ones out of my head. 
With twenty cards for boys and twenty for 
girls I have a set which is large enough for 
the enrolment of any class and which will 
be, I hope, useful for several years. Since 
the cards can be reshuffled each day, they 
may be used as the basis for several letters 
written in each class: for a pretest on writ- 
ing letters of application, for further class 
discussion, and for a test at the end of the 
unit. 

Doubtless teachers with ingenuity may 
add to their files by finding in the newspaper 
advertisements to use as a basis for other 
types of business letters. 


OLIVE ALETHTA LINDSEY 


ROSEVILLE Jornt UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
ROSEVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, J. G. PERRIN, AND J. B. MCMILLAN 


A National Council monograph called 
English Usage’ naturally appeals to this 
Forum, a minor but constant activity of the 
Council concerned with the same subject. 
Professor Kennedy’s English Usage is an ele- 
mentary book, but elementary in the sense 
of fundamental. It does not hand down 
judgments on the reputability of particular 
expressions but develops a method for form- 
ing enlightened opinions about them. It re- 
fers to shall and will and pronoun case forms 
only to illustrate general principles. 

The book is not for special students of 
the language but for working English teach- 
ers of schools and colleges who are faced 
with answering questions about usage, first 
for themselves and then for their students. 
It has consequently a “prescriptive tend- 
ency’’—what shall we say and do?—rather 
than a descriptive purpose, though the 
method is so soundly based that the two 
approaches are really brought together: 
“for the main thesis of this entire discussion 
is that one should do more careful prelimi- 
nary thinking about the entire subject of 
English usage before attempting to settle 
the numerous little questions which arise 
from day to day.” 

The Preface says that the book is particu- 
larly concerned with the National Council’s 
work in this field, which really has been con- 
siderable and notable, and it is “in a large 
measure an epitome of the publications fos- 
tered by the Council during the past thirty 
years.” It relies chiefly on the Leonard 
Current English Usage (1932) and unfortu- 
nately gives a bare mention to Fries’s A mer- 
ican English Grammar (1940), some of 


* English Usage: A Study in Policy and Proce- 
dure. By Arthur G. Kennedy. National Council of 
Teachers of English, English Monograph No. 15. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1942. Pp. 
viii+166. $1.25. 
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whose findings might have been correlated 
with those of the Leonard study. Teachers 
would also profit by some guidance in the use 
of Fries’s book. Another suggestion that the 
book was chiefly written two or three years 
ago is that it pays considerable attention to 
“basic English” but does not mention the 
recent eruption of semasiology, which would 
have fitted well into section 27, ‘‘Diction.” 

Professor Kennedy distinguishes gram- 
mar, “‘the scientific presentation of certain 
facts pertaining to inflectional forms and 
syntactical uses of words,”’ and usage, which 
includes grammar and pronunciation, spell- 
ing, choice of words, and punctuation. As 
teachers we are primarily concerned with 
usage. He thus helps answer the question, 
“Should grammar be taught?’ by saying, 
“Yes, as a contribution to this larger field of 
knowledge and practice, usage.” In chapter 
vi, “Scope and Variety of Usage,” he raises 
the central questions of each of the subdivi- 
sions of usage. 

Chapter v, “Linguistic Levels,” discusses 
formal literary English, good colloquial 
speech, and slovenly and illiterate language, 
with distinct preference expressed for the 
first, probably more than is wise at least for 
elementary and secondary schools. But the 
general principle is one that we as teachers 
cannot be too often reminded of: “One 
must rather inquire when they are accept- 
able, or tolerable, under what circumstances, 
for what linguistic purposes, in what social 
environment, or how far they are to be ap- 
proved or tolerated. That is, as I see it, the 
real problem in all teaching of English usage, 
and of the grammatical and other facts upon 
which usage is based.” Teachers should 
make use of this knowledge of levels, though 
the book is not specific about how or when. 
Similarly, the fact of change in language and 
in opinions on language is stressed; and 
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chapter iii, “Obstacles to the Fixing of 
Usage,” ends: 


One must face the facts, then, that changing 
thought is bound to call for some change in the 
expression of thought, that fashions change in 
language as in dress and other social habits, and 
finally, that there are times when one can only 
back out of a linguistic impasse and go care- 
fully around. These facts should be known to 
all teachers of English usage, and what is equal- 
ly important, the student should have the bene- 
fit of that knowledge. 


One welcome note is that, though the 
book has a “prescriptive tendency” and is 
concerned primarily with formal English, 
Professor Kennedy does not spend his ener- 
gies deploring the present state of the lan- 
guage. He believes that general English us- 
age is improving and that English teachers 
have some part in this improvement. 

The core of the book is chapter vii, ““Ade- 
quate Tests of English Usage.” Decisions 
on debatable points are primarily opinions, 
but they may be enlightened opinions, 
formed by a standard procedure: 


As I see it, then, an adequate examination of 
the merits of any questionable usage should in- 
clude an investigation of the opinions of au- 
thorities, a survey of good contemporary usage 
employed in literature and also orally, an in- 
spection when possible of the historical back- 
ground of the usage, a thoughtful weighing of 
logical considerations, and an appreciation of 
esthetic considerations, also. 


At first thought this may seem to make our 
problems harder than they need to be, but 
one of Professor Kennedy’s refrains is that 
it takes “brains and time’’ to become a 
teacher of the English language. The point 
is that we who teach English need, for part 
of our work, to be amateur linguists. Any- 
one who has made some such investigation 
as this book suggests of even a few of the 
debatable points of usage (and most of 
those we are forced to emphasize are de- 
batable or confusing) will not only have 


answers that satisfy himself and that can be 
presented convincingly to a class but will 
also know how to evaluate textbook pro- 
nouncements on other points; he may even 
learn a certain tolerance. I wish that in this 
chapter Professor Kennedy had given some 
clues for evaluating ‘‘authorities” and also 
had given more emphasis to observation of 
actual use, which is the fundamental factor 
in any particular judgment and may over- 
rule history, logic, or “authorities.” 

There are many incidental opinions in 
the book that would make topics for stimu- 
lating debates: whether the influence of col- 
loquial English is actually waning; the inter- 
relation of the personal and social functions 
in usage; the effect of radio on general stand- 
ards of usage; to what extent “‘college teach- 
ing of English composition must set stand- 
ards and see that entering students conform 
reasonably well to the standards decided 
upon.” Opinions would vary on these and 
on other points, especially on some of the 
particular locutions presented, but Professor 
Kennedy expects divergence of opinion, and 
the book’s main doctrine is the important 
thing. 

The book is not very incisively written, 
but it is brief (142 open pages, with 19 pages 
of well-selected bibliography) and inexpen- 
sive ($1.25). It should be read by all teach- 
ers who have undertaken their work without 
specific training in language and who are 
willing to spend some brains and some time 
on one of their central problems. It can help 
them build a professional attitude in this 
important part of their work, so that they 
will not have to follow a textbook blindly 
and will not have to enforce their personal 
preferences or prejudices on others as “‘good 
usage.”’ Such a realistic and well-grounded 
approach to current English makes teaching 
usage (and perhaps even “grammar”’) not 
drudgery but intelligent and stimulating 


work, 
P. G. PERRIN 
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; SUMMARY AND REPORT 


Statements about the Reader’s Digest 
published in Jn Fact and summarized and 
commented upon in the February issue of 
the English Journal are characterized by the 
Reader’s Digest as baseless falsehoods. 

The Digest declares that the statement 
which Jn Fact quotes directly from Mr. 
DeWitt Wallace, editor of the Reader’s 
Digest, was never made by him. 

Its editors emphasize that the Reader’s 
Digest does not attempt to lead its readers 
to any one belief concerning political, na- 
tional, and international actions; that its 
purposes are wholly informative. They say 
that the publication does not seek to bias its 
readers regarding labor, anti-Semitism, 
fascism, communism, and other subjects of 
major public interest; and that they as indi- 
vidual Americans naturally see such prob- 
lems in perspective of American principles 
and ideals. They point to the contents of the 
magazine as ample evidence of its fairness. 

The editors of the Reader’s Digest say that 
they will gladly trust the judgment of 
teachers of English who read the magazine, 
and their fairness and ability in evaluating 
the material. 


ATTENTION: DO YOU TEACH ENG- 
LISH IN A FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
COMMUNITY? 


In promoting its plans for inter-American 
education, our government needs the aid of 
teachers of English who have had experience 
in working with children from foreign-lan- 
guage homes. The National Council is 
building up a list of teachers of English so 
qualified, so that they can be consulted for 
occasional or frequent advice, as the devel- 
opment of the Council’s Pan-American edu- 
cation program may require. 

If you have had any experience teaching 
English to foreign-speaking students—ele- 
mentary, secondary, or college—will you 
help us by writing on a post card your name 
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and address, the foreign language involved, 
and the grade level? 

Mail the card either to the Council office 
or to Dr. Rachel Salisbury, Milton College, 
Milton, Wisconsin, of the Council’s Inter- 
national Relations Committee, which is co- 
operating with the U.S. Office of Education, 
Division of Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations, and with the Office of the Co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs to promote 
better understanding through the improve- 
ment in and extension of the use of the lan- 
guages of our hemisphere. 


The Service Bureau for Intercultural Ed- 
ucation (221 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York) is sponsoring a series of teachers’ 
manuals and resource units under the gen- 
eral title, ““Problems of Race and Culture in 
American Education.” This series will be 
published by Harper and Brothers during 
the school year 1942-43. An introductory 
manual, Intercultural Education Schools: 
Proposed Objectives and Methods, by William 
E. Vickery, was scheduled to appear in Jan- 
uary. William H. Kilpatrick, W. Carson 
Ryan, and Frank N. Trager are serving as 
the Publications Committee. 


A valuable aid to teachers is Pamphlet 
No. 1o in the “Education and National De- 
fense Series,” sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C., at fifteen 
cents per copy. Titled National Unity 
through Intercultural Education, written by 
Rachel Davis—Du Bois, the pamphlet con- 
tains suggestions for development in differ- 
ent subject fields and at different age levels. 


Better Teaching (the magazine of the Cin- 
cinnati public schools) for January says: 


The following is an excerpt from a letter re- 
ceived by Miss Mary Dufficy (Western Hills 
High School) from a former pupil, Aviation 
Cadet Robert J. Meer: 
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“Tf by any chance you have any pupils who 
may be so crude as to imagine that English is a 
useless and uninteresting subject, please let me 
know. I too was such a character as my letter 
will bear out. To this day, I’ve never regretted 
any one thing in my life as much as the lack of 
interest I had in my English class. 

“My limited vocabulary, has, without a 
doubt been my greatest handicap. A vocabuary 
and its proper uses, is the key to success and 
advancement, although at the time I myself 
didn’t realize it.” 


Uniting Today for Tomorrow, by Grayson 
Kirk and Walter R. Sharp, is publication 
No. 37 in the “Headline Books” series. The 
cost is twenty-five cents; the pubisher is the 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York. In readable, sim- 
ple style the authors discuss the weakness 
of the peace terms after World War I, the 
crisis today, and the necessities for a people’s 
peace. 


The Chinese ambassador to the United 
States, Hu Shih, lectured at the University 
of Pennsylvania last April on “‘China’s Place 
in the Present World Struggle.”’ His lecture 
is available in a pamphlet printed by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia. 


A mimeographed bulletin on “Teaching 
English in Wartime” has been prepared by 
the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English. It contains suggestions for evaluat- 
ing and modifying English courses according 
to the demands of the war effort. Teachers 
are urged to make English a unifying center 
for the high-school war effort and to build 
on the Victory Corps Manual. Copies are 
available at ten cents each from Alexander 
B. Lewis, president of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Teachers of English, Central 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


High-school students have written the 
articles which collectively form a many- 
sided, responsible analysis of ‘*The War and 
Youth,” which expresses the subject of the 
December Progressive Education. 


An annotated bibliography titled News- 
paper Discrimination, by Edgar Dale and 
Verna Spicer, has been published by the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. The 
price is twenty-five cents. Forty-five maga- 
zine articles on reading newspapers, journal- 
istic writing, and the preparation of news- 
paper units for school classes are concisely 
summarized. A list of books under ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for Further Reading” concludes the 
pamphlet. 


A valuable summary of the facts of Amer- 
ica’s war economy to the end of the year 
1942 has been issued by the Division of In- 
formation, War Production Board. The title 
is War Production in 1942. 


Films for America at War, prepared under 
the guidance of the Committee on Motion 
Pictures in Education, supplies essential in- 
formation on 114 films for the teacher or 
leader of adult groups. This is the first sup- 
plement to Selected Educational Motion Pic- 
tures: A Descriptive Encyclopedia. Films for 
America at War is available from the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C., at one dollar per 


copy. 


A second bibliography, the purpose of 
which is more specialized, is A List of U.S. 
War Information Films, available free of 
charge from the Office of War Information 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Washington, 
D.C. Some two hundred films are listed, 
most of them 16-mm. sound pictures, which 
may be borrowed from the O.W.I., the 
Army and Navy, the Office of Education, 
and other government agencies. 


Twenty-four O.W.I. films now in circula- 
tion among schools and adult groups show 
our armed forces on land, at sea, and in the 
air. Other subjects are war production, ci- 
vilian defense, and the major issues of the 
war. Approximately four new films are 
scheduled for release each month in 1943. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 169 


Members of the faculty of the University 
of Minnesota and the staffs of the Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul public libraries have pre- 
pared an unusually comprehensive list of 
books on the war and its problems, with a 
special section for young readers. The pam- 
phlet, Books in Wartime, selling for ten 
cents, will be reprinted by the University of 
Minnesota Press if the demand is sufficient. 


The following studies have been added to 
the series of publications issued by the Eval- 
uation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio: No. 56, Teaching 
Radio Program Discrimination, by Irving 
Robbins, ten cents; No. 64, Radio in In- 
formal Education, by Hazel L. Gibbony and 
I. Keith Tyler, fifteen cents each. 


In the late fall of 1941 a number of schools 
in different parts of the country which had 
already initiated inter-American activities, 
or which had been recommended by state 
superintendents of public instruction, were 
invited to co-operate with the United States 
Office of Education in developing a program 
for the study of the other American repub- 
lics. A report of the work done in 1941-42 
at the centers where the plan was adopted 
has been written by Helen K. Mackintosh 
and Juanita MacDougald Melchior and pub- 
lished by the Federal Security Agency, 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The title is Jnter-American Edu- 
cation Demonstration Centers. 


The subject of the Booklist for Novem- 
ber 1 is Our Neighbors to the South, and for 
December 15 the subject is U.S. Government 
Publications and the War. The Booklist is 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Single copies are twenty-five 
cents. 


State School Finance Systems is the 
title of the November Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association (1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.). 
The sources of school revenues, the propor- 
tions of aid from different sources, and the 


major trends in state school finance are the 
chief topics. 


Under the title “Fighting Ideas and 
Ideals for the 18 Year Old Selectee,”’ in the 
December High Points, Murray Rockowitz 
outlines a four-point program which the 
high schools of America are obligated to 
provide for their prospective soldiers. In 
The Eve of St. Mark, Maxwell Anderson’s 
Private Marion asks the question, “‘Who the 
hell picked us out to save the world, any- 
way? And are we perfectly sure it’s worth 
the effort?” In answer to this question, 
American high schools may see to it that 
the eighteen-year-old selectee (1) under- 
stands democracy so that he may love it and 
fascism so that he may hate it; (2) recog- 
nizes the sixth column, the enemies within 
who undermine confidence in our leaders, 
cynically repudiate our democratic objec- 
tives, and attack the integrity of the United 
Nations; (3) comprehends the evils of isola- 
tionism and the meaning of global warfare; 
and (4) develops the interest and ability to 
plan for a peace after victory on a founda- 
tion of the four essential freedoms. 


In the belief that co-operative decisions 
by students and faculty members on what 
they shall study are valuable aids to learn- 
ing, Ray H. Simpson, in the November 
Journal of Educational Research, presents a 
method of making such decisions wisely. 
His explanation includes a list of criteria to 
be applied in the selection of an appropriate 
problem for study and a list of suggestions 
and cautions to teachers who seriously at- 
tempt to use this democratic technique of 
instruction. 


The fundamental distinction of Donne’s 
poetic technique is the use of the dynamic 
image. This is the conclusion of Alice Stay- 
ert Brandenburg, which she explains in the 
December PMLA. Petrarchan imagery is 
characteristically static. Such images in 
Shakespeare as 


Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear... . 
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are of the static kind, describing the appear- 
ance or other sensuous aspect of an object. 
Motion or dynamic images also occur, of 
course, in all good poets, but in Donne they 
are especially significant. Donne was inter- 
ested rather in the way in which he feels ex- 
perience than in appearances. He represents 
primarily the emotion of love, not the ob- 
ject of love. This interest in psychology is 
closely related to his interest in mechanics. 
From science and pseudo-science he drew 
many figures explaining actions and rela- 
tionships which would not have been ap- 
propriate to poetry emphasizing static ap- 
pearances. Donne’s metaphors are called 
far-fetched, but the noteworthy fact is that 
the similarity of the terms of his images is 
some point of action or tension. This focus- 
ing upon action explains the neutral quality 
of the minor term in the metaphysical image: 


But as some serpents poyson hurteth not 
Except it be from the live serpent shot, 
So doth her virtue need her here, to fit 
That unto us; shee working more then it. 


Those images of Donne’s, however, which 
refer to ordinary events of human life and 
death have minor terms that are not neutral 
but deeply moving: 


As virtuous men passe mildly away, 
And whisper to their soules, to goe. . . . 


So let us smile, and make no noise, 
No teare-floods, no sigh-tempests move.... . 


Taking the title of Albert Halper’s latest 
novel, The Little People, as his theme, Free- 
man Champney has written an appreciative 
analysis of Halper’s achievement to date. 
His essay appears in the winter Antioch Re- 
view. During the twenties and thirties Hal- 
per never played the wounded faun, the 
two-bit messiah, or the poet-talking-to-him- 
self. He has stayed pretty steadily ‘“‘on the 
beam” in close relationship to the main flow 
of American life. In the novels, he builds 
around the places where his characters work: 
a mail-order house in The Chute, an electro- 


typing plant in The Foundry, and a large 
clothing store in The Little People—all lo- 
cated in Chicago. No other contemporary 
American writer has approached Halper’s 
success in portraying the day-by-day, total 
aspects of earning a living as they appear 
to the average person. He combines the me- 
chanics of the business, as in The Chute; the 
interactions of authority, servility, and 
scheming; the power of sex; and the impacts 
of politics, religion, class struggle, race ha- 
tred, and war. He is concerned with the fac- 
tor of time, by which he reveals how the 
compulsions of industrialism have played 
hell with the human nervous system. 

Halper knows that in poverty, struggle, 
and mean surroundings sex is a compulsive 
force which only occasionally breaks through 
its environmental corruption to integration 
and wholeness. The basic decency of his 
work is that, giving full recognition to these 
realities, he keeps his sense of proportion 
and value. His people often make a hash of 
conventional morality, but they are under- 
standable and thoroughly human. Charac- 
ters of unrelieved evil are almost completely 
absent. Industrialism forces moral and so- 
cial chaos on the area of sex-love-family. 
Halper puts his faith in the resilience of his 
people and the tenacity of human goodness. 

Because Halper is politically unorthodox, 
to either the conservative or the radical, his 
novels have been commonly discussed in 
terms of their tactical deviations from par- 
ticular left-wing theories. The important 
point, however, is that these novels reflect 
the basic human realities of poverty, exploi- 
tation, and class struggle, upon which all 
the superstructure of agitation for social 
change rests. Halper’s prose style, which 
when heightened as in the mock-grandilo- 
quent talk of some characters, is a melting- 
pot vernacular, always wry, loaded with 
mockery and self-mockery. A rare thing 
among articulate and ambitious people is 
Halper’s capacity for the receptive self-sub- 
mergence required to absorb the full human 
quality of a complex going concern. 
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AVIATION LITERATURE TEXTS 


Wings for You, by E. A. Cross, and Fly- 
ing High, by Rose N. Cohen, are the senior 
and junior high school anthologies of litera- 
ture in the ‘‘Air-Age Education Series,” 
published by the Macmillan Company. 
Both books are of timely interest, but if you 
try to teach them, you will find that it is we, 
the teachers, who have our feet on the 
ground; the young people are already so air- 
minded that they range the skies where we 
dare not venture. The books are arranged 
in a similar manner; selections are taken 
from magazines, full-length books, and vol- 
umes of poetry. Each selection is preceded 
by a short biographical paragraph about the 
author and brief comments on the subject 
matter in the articles. 

Wings for You is the type of book that 
stimulates heated discussions among the 
air-minded boys, while most of the girls re- 
main a bit bewildered and bored. The qual- 
ity of the material, however, is somewhat 
uneven, for it varies from selections from 
the Bob Wakefield series and Boys’ Life to 
extracts from Wind, Sand, and Stars, by 
Exupéry, and sonnets by Benét. Aside 
from these sonnets the poetry is too difficult 
for the high-school sophomore, while, at the 
same time, he feels a bit indignant over the 
stories which he calls “kid stuff.” One col- 
lege preparatory sophomore says of Wings 

for You, “It contains too many technical de- 
tails to be good literature and too few to be 
a textbook on aviation.” 

Many of the selections, however, are par- 
ticularly good, such as “Smoke over Thor- 
by,” “Bomber to Britain,” and ‘“Tally Ho.” 
In spite of these excellent sketches, the ma- 
terial in other extracts seems monotonous 
in detail and rather thin for teaching. 

Flying High is a better book in both my 
opinion and the pupils’, for the maierial is 
more varied and interesting. It ranges from 
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Lang’s “Daedalus and Icarus” and Haw- 
thorne’s “Pegasus and Bellerophon” to 
Langewiesche’s modern tales and radio 
plays from the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. One section of the book deals 
with the pioneers of aviation, containing ar- 
ticles by and about some of our greatest 
flyers: Admiral Byrd, Amelia Earhart, and 
Wiley Post, all of whom appeal to youths’ 
desire to worship heroes. For poetry the 
volume includes ‘Darius Green and His Fly- 
ing Machine”’ and two narrative poems by 
Benét, all of which could be enjoyed by a 
junior high school pupil. At the end of many 
of the selections are exercises in vocabulary 
building, which give both the meaning and 
pronunciation of the words; these are of 
definite value in teaching. Both books have 
an extensive bibliography, which would 
help in assigning outside reading. 

During this period of rapid advance in 
aviation pupils will enjoy the stories and 
articles in these two books, but much of the 
material will soon be badly dated. 


M. ISABELLE HALL 
Hope HicH ScHoo. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


THE RADIO AID TO ENGLISH 


Teachers, especially those who have read 
the recent National Council publication 
Radio and English Teaching, edited by Max 
J. Herzberg, will be greatly interested in 
using Airlanes to English.* This new text for 
high-school students offers specific help in 
two important areas, speech improvement 
and radio appreciation. 

The opening chapters of Airlanes to Eng- 


1 Holland D. Roberts, Helen Fox Rachford, and 
Elizabeth Goudy, Airlanes to English: A Guide to 
Speaking, Listening, Reading, and Writing through 
Speech and Radio. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1942. Pp. 501. $1.72. 
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lish present the development of speech per- 
sonality. Competently written sections on 
“Speech in Your Own Life,” “Setting Your 
Own Standards for Listening,” ““What Is 
Good Speech?” “Improving Our Voice Per- 
sonalities,”’ ‘Trouble-shooting Your Con- 
versation,” ‘Your Telephone Conversa- 
tion,” and “What Is Successful Speaking?” 
designed to arouse the student’s interest 
in his own speech, will give him many ideas 
for improvement. 

Chapter iv acquaints the reader with the 
strange ways of everyday speech and radio. 
It furnishes a glossary of terms commonly 
used in radio and definite directions for the 
preparation of a script for broadcasting. 

The chapters that follow contain a wealth 
of material for the classroom. ‘Speech 
down the Ages” gives a brief history of 
speech and radio as well as sound advice on 
writing for the radio. In terms that students 
will understand, ““The ABC of Radio’’ dis- 
cusses the workings of the radio, the opera- 
tion of a radio station, and radio advertising. 

“Speaking in High Gear” shows students 
how news broadcasts are made and cites 
some good examples of modern news broad- 
casting. The final chapters deal with script 
production and speech evaluation. 


Many definite exercises and activities are 
provided by the authors. Twenty-eight 
scripts, representing a wide variety of stu- 
dent interests, are distributed throughout 
the text with evident regard for good con- 
tinuity. A fifteen-minute script of De Mau- 
passant’s The Diamond Necklace and a full- 
length radio adaptation from The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer are among those avail- 
able, ready for use. 

The book is evidently planned for tenth- 
grade students; however, ninth-, eleventh-, 
and twelfth-grade pupils should enjoy it 
also. It provides enough material for a full 
year’s program, but chapters suggested by 
the authors can be used in a single-semester 
course. 

Numerous well-chosen photographic il- 
lustrations make the text attractive to the 
eye. A bibliography of radio and speech 
books and an excellent index add to the use- 
fulness of the volume. 

Airlanes to English is certain to delight 
and educate the readers for whom it is writ- 
ten. 

Harpy R. Fincu 


GREENWICH HiGH SCHOOL 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Skin of Our Teeth. By Thornton Wilder. Harper. 
$2.00. 

The Ice Age, the Great Flood, wars—these man 
has survived by the skin of his teeth. Thus far he has 
retained his most precious gift—the spirit of prog- 
ress. Wilder dramatizes the story freely, mingling 
modern New Jersey, dinosaurs, bathing beauties, 
Cain and Noah. A delightful, provocative fantasy, 
well advertised by critical controversy. 


Happy Land. By MacKinlay Kantor. Coward-Mc- 

Cann. $1.25. 

A slight story, timely and with great emotional 
appeal. It is about the small town which has nur- 
tured three generations of Marshes, the wars in 
which they have fought, and about Rusty, the sim- 


ple, happy American boy who said, “‘What’s the use 
of waiting to be drafted—we’ll find we’ve waited too 
long.” 


A Circle in the Water. By Helen Hull. Coward-Mc- 

Cann. $2.50. 

To handsome, talented Hilary Sedgewick person- 
al glory and admiration were a consuming ambition. 
Married to a beautiful, sensitive young girl, he found 
fidelity restraining and love an emotion to be fre- 
quently renewed. A character study and an honest 
treatment of a modern marriage. 


Mrs. Parkington. By Louis Bromfield. Harper. 
$2.75. 
At seventeen Jane (Mrs. Parkington) married a 
robber baron—at least a man who became a robber 
baron—and in the course of her long, eventful life 
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became a friend of Edward VIII and many other 
rich and notable people. A long, nostalgic story of a 
matriarch. 


All Night Long. By Erskine Caldwell. Duell, Sloan 

& Pearce. $2.50. 

A year ago Caldwell wrote a nonfiction account 
of what he saw in a recent sojourn in Russia. This 
novel is a dramatic presentation of guerrilla warfare 
carried on by the Russians against the German in- 
vaders on the Central Front. A compelling story of 
man’s courage when his homeland is endangered. 


The Human Comedy. By William Saroyan. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.00. 
The story of an American family in wartime, 
with a telegraph messenger boy as chief character. 
Movie rights sold. 


The Gaunt Woman. By Edmund Gilligan. Scribner. 
$2.50. 

The ‘‘“Gaunt Woman” was a ship used by the Nazis 
as a submarine base. This thrilling story of the sea 
brings Conrad to mind. Literary Guild selection for 
January. 


Southern Harvest. By Clare Leighton. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

Admirers and collectors of Clare Leighton’s 
beautiful books, Country Matters, Four Hedges, and 
others, will welcome her picture of the American 
scene. She has written a lyrical interpretation of the 
southern people and illustrated it with her own vital 
and dignified engravings. 


Eddie and the Archangel Mike. By Barry Benefield. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


The author of Valiant Is the Word for Carrie has 
again created a lovable and surprising character in 
Perry. Dramatic situations and skilful storytelling 
are combined in this smooth escape novel. 


Wide Is the Gate. By Upton Sinclair. Viking. $3.00. 


Fourth of a series about Lannie Budd, son of an 
American munitions manufacturer and a European 
mother. Eventually he became a communist. Back- 
ground: Germany, France, and Spain; time: Nazi 
blood purge to Spanish civil war. 


Headhunting in the Solomon Islands. By Caroline 

Mytinger. Macmillan. $3.00. 

“One day the expedition set out, quite simply, to 
paint the portraits of primitive negroids living in the 
Southwest Pacific.’’ Thus the account of “head- 
hunting” opens. Miss Mytinger and her one assist- 
ant, Margaret Warner—the expedition—were suc- 
cessful beyond their hopes. This story of their ex- 
periences in the Solomon Islands is a time’y intro- 
duction to the natives, cannibals, and savages in 
general. Written clearly and cleverly. 


The Wisdom of China and India. Edited by Lin Yu- 
tang. Random. $3.95. 


“A comprehensive treasury of the ageless wit and 
wisdom of the East, with interpretative introduc- 
tions and many new translations by Lin Yutang, and 
notes, parables, and chronological tables.”’ Included 
are translations from the sacred books of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism. An anthol- 
ogy of eleven hundred pages. 


The World’s Great Catholic Literature. Edited by 
George N. Shuster. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Varied selections from English and American 
literature and translations from Continental authors. 
Short stories, essays, biographies, and extracts from 
famous books. Living authors are omitted. Com- 
prehensive biographical notes add to the value of 
this volume for reference work. 


Songs of the Rivers of America. Edited by Carl Car- 
mer. Music arranged by Dr. Albert Sirmay. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50. 


Collectors of Farrar and Rinehart’s fine “Rivers 
of America Series’? will welcome this anthology. 
Dr. Sirmay arranged an edition of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van last year, while Carmer is remembered for his 
Stars Fell on Alabama and successful stories of old 
New York and fairy people. This is, as the title says, 
a collection of songs written and sung by the river 
people of the good old flatboat, steamboat days. 


Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. By Theodore 
Spencer. Macmillan. $2.75. 


The purpose of these lectures is to study Shake- 
speare as seen against the background of human life 
of the sixteenth century, his dramatic method, and 
his understanding of man as revealed by his plays. 
A valuable contribution for students of Shake- 
speare. 


How To Write. By Stephen Leacock. Dodd. $2.50. 


Canada’s humorist, after a half-century of suc- 
cessful writing, gives advice to would-be writers. 


English Social History. By G. M. Trevelyan. Long- 
mans. $4.50. 


The eminent historian here covers the six cen- 
turies from Chaucer through the reign of Victoria. 
Although focusing upon the social life, he necessarily 
brings in much of the economic life and refers to 
political events, frequently assuming more knowl- 
edge of English political history than most under- 
graduates—even English majors—have. The college 
instructor will want it in the reserved library and the 
high-school teacher of “survey’”’ on his own study 
shelf. 


An Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Po- 
etry. Edited by Dudley Fitts. New Directions. 
$3.50. 

Translated by authorities in the several litera- 
tures, Spanish, Portuguese, and French texts are 
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printed opposite the English versions. While the au- 
thor has planned to give a picture of the poetry 
movement of the last twenty-five years, a few older 
poets are also included. 


Rip Tide of Aggression. By Lilian T. Mowrer. Mor- 
row. $2.50. 

“A comprehensive story of the background, birth, 
and development of the related and deliberate con- 
spiracies to dominate the world by Germany, Italy, 
and Japan.” A clarifying study of Germany’s mo- 
tive, especially significant for critics of the Versailles 
Treaty; an excellent treatise of the growth of Japa- 
nese power and her hope to dominate the East and 
West; a detailed study of Italian fascism. The au- 
thor of A Journalist’s Wife has with her husband 
studied each of these countries first hand and is par- 
ticularly qualified to write of Axis exploitation and 
the peace that is to come. 


The Fight for Air Power. By William Bradford 

Huie. Fischer. $2.50. 

The purpose of this book is to furnish the public 
information that may lead to a better understanding 
of the vital necessity of air power as a prime weapon. 
As examples, lessons learned from Pearl Harbor, the 
Philippines, and the Aleutians are cited. 


Report from Tokyo. By Joseph C. Grew. Simon & 
Schuster. Pamphlet, $1.00; bound, $1.50. 
A message, ““Wake up, America!”’ is the objective. 


Warning to the West. By Shridharani. Duell, Sloan 

& Pearce. $2.50. 

The author of My India, My America, quoting 
Buddha, “Only a friend warns; an enemy strikes,” 
presents a challenging warning. He discusses the re- 
volt of the East, the Japanese menace, the Anglo- 
Saxon thinking habits, the danger of racial warfare, 
Japan’s rise to power, the British control of India, 
and India’s will to exist as a free nation. East and 
west, ‘‘the twain,’’ must meet if civilization is to en- 
dure. 


Poems I Remember. Compiled by John Kieran. Dou- 
bleday. $3.00. 

Mr. Kieran likes many kinds of poetry—the 
strong, the delicate, the fanciful, and the didactic— 
but on the whole he likes plain-speaking poems about 
common experience. Passages from Shakespeare, 
lyrics from Milton and Keats, of course; also Thomas 
Hood’s ‘I Remember, I Remember,”’ Byron’s “So, 
We’ll Go No More A-roving,’”’ and George Morris’ 
‘“‘Woodman, Spare That Tree.’’ Kipling is the most 
recent poet included. 


Poems of the New World. By Alfred Noyes. Lippin- 
cott. $2.50. 
Poems in simple, thumping rhythms and conven- 
tional imagery on the varied hues of North American 
life and the traditions of freedom in the New World. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Patterns of English and American Fiction. By 
Gordon Hall Gerould. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


This is a history of fiction from the medieval 
period to the twentieth century. Shifts in taste and 
purpose are emphasized which show how writers 
have responded to the current influences from their 
historical environment and yet have shaped a con- 
tinuing tradition. The concluding chapters are 
“Variations in Romance,” “Explorers of Varying 
Scenes,”’ “Explorers of the Inner Life,’’ and 
Modern World in the Novel.” 


The Choice of Editions. By Pearl G. Carlson. Ameri- 
can Library Association. $0.75. 


A pamphlet for the use of anyone whose responsi- 
bility is to select books for different readers and pur- 
poses, concluding with a “Suggested Outline for the 
Evaluation of Editions.” 


Wordsworth’s Pocket Notebook. Edited by George 
Harris Healey. Cornell University Press. $1.50. 


The notebook is a series of jottings, including ex- 
perimental fragments in verse, spaced over twenty- 
four pages. Mr. Healey provides a substantial com- 
mentary on the notebook. 


Religious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. II: 1740- 
1780—Religious Sentimentalism in the Age of 
Johnson. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. Columbia 
University Press. $5.00. 


In this volume the author of The Noble Savage 
continues his history of religion in English poetry 
through the period of the “religion of sentiment,”’ 
which looks backward to the Protestantism of the 
seventeenth century and forward to the religious 
thought of the Romantic poets. Mr. Fairchild re- 
views the mass of eighteenth-century verse. 


Thomas Mann’s World. By Joseph Gerard Brennan. 
Columbia University Press. $2.50. 


The problem of the artist in society is the theme 
of this exposition of Thomas Mann; the artist and 
the bourgeois world, disease, politics; the use of art 
as mediator between nature and spirit. 


Co-operative Effort in Schools To Improve Reading. 
Compiled and edited by William S. Gray. (“Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs,”’ No. 56.) 
University of Chicago. $2.00. 


Papers by many experts in the teaching of read- 
ing which were presented at the 1942 Conference on 
Reading held at the University of Chicago. Broad 
general headings and concrete subheadings enable 
one to find readily a discussion on any special prob- 
lem of reading instruction. 
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The Teaching of English Suffixes. By E. L. Thorn- 
dike. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $1.75. 


This monograph tabulates the differences in 
meaning and the frequency of all important English 
suffixes. There are sections on problems and proce- 
dures in the teaching of suffixes, with special atten- 
tion to pupils for whom English is a second language. 


Peace Plans and American Choices. By Arthur C. 
Millspaugh. Brookings Institution. $1.00. 


Ten distinctly different plans for the post-war 
world, with a summary of arguments for and against 
each. The plans range from “‘American Mastery”’ to 
“Co-operation of the United Nations.” 


America: The Story of a Free People. By Allan Nev- 
ins and Henry Steele Commager. Little, Brown. 
$3.00. 


A forcefully written and exciting narrative in five 
hundred pages. The theme is the evolution of a free 
society. 


The Science of Grammar. By Wilson O. Clough. 
University of Wyoming Bookstore. $1.75. 


This is an original textbook in grammar, progress- 
ing from simple to complex, organized like a text- 
book in science. The author begins by explaining in- 
duction, develops his exposition of the parts of 
speech and the sentence units, and concludes with 
synthetic chapters on grammar and language prac- 
tice. Frequent exercises. 


Foreign Languages and Cultures in American Educa- 
tion. Edited by Walter V. Kaulfers, Grayson N. 
Kefauver, and Holland D. Roberts. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.50. 


A textbook for pre-service and in-service teachers 
which relates instruction in foreign languages and 
cultures to the present-day needs of American life. 
It presents twenty reports of practice by teachers 
who participated in the experimental programs con- 
ducted by the Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion, 1937-40. Part VI contains a very useful set of 
“Tilustrative Materials for Class Use,’’ including a 
pageant, an outline for social studies courses, and a 
stimulating bibliography of “Foreign Language in 
English Translation.” 


Interpretative Reading. By Sara Lowery and Ger- 
trude E. Johnson. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 


The first half of the book presents the techniques 
of interpretative reading, with attention to such 
topics as the use of the voice, analysis of meaning, 
choral reading, and reading for the radio. The sec- 
ond half of the book is an anthology of selections 
from traditional literature in English, both poetry 
and prose. 


A Way to Better English. By Edward Foster. 

Little, Brown. $2.00. 

A handbook for students of written composition 
which emphasizes the processes of reading and plan- 
ning and the use of different types of exposition. Ef- 
fective sentence structure and good diction, with 
plenty of exercises, are treated in special sections. 


Words at Work, Book I: The Nature of Language, 
Parts I, II, and III. By Christine M. Gibson. 
Orthological Institute, Cambridge, Mass. 


A subtly simple (and simply subtle!) inductive 
introduction to the I. A. Richards type of language 
study. It deals both with word meanings (including 
their marvelous transformations) and with some 
grammatical concepts (without terminology). The 
language is all within high-school students’ range; 
probably those students who will ever be capable of 
grasping the points made can do so in the eleventh 
or twelfth grade. 


Readings for Our Times, Vols. I and II. Edited by 
Harold Blodgett and Burges Johnson. Ginn. 
$2.00 each. 


All-round anthologies for introductory courses in 
literature on the college level. Taken freely from the 
main stream of English and American literature, the 
selections are arranged by types. Volume I con- 
tains essays and drama; Volume II, fiction, criti- 
cism, and poetry. Brief notes on the selections con- 
clude each volume. 


The Voices of England and America, Vol. II: Words- 
worth to Pinero. Edited by David Lee Clark, 
William Bryan Gates, and Ernest Erwin Leisy. 
Nelson. $3.00. 


Similar in method and format to Volume I of the 
anthology, the second volume is principally devoted 
to a large selection from the most widely read Ro- 
mantic and Victorian poets. Forty pages of Victorian 
essays, brief selections from Hardy and Kipling, and 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray conclude the volume. 


Representative Medieval and Tudor Plays. Trans- 
lated and edited by Henry W. Wells and Roger S. 
Loomis. Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 


Miracles, mysteries, Everyman, and two of John 
Heywood’s interludes. Colloquial, partially modern- 
ized language, stage directions, and attractively 
printed pages bring out the popular appeal of this 
medieval drama. 


The Use of Test Results in Diagnosis and Instruction 
in the Tool Subjects. Educational Records Bulle- 
tin No. 18 (rev.). By Arthur E. Traxler. New 
York: Educational Records Bureau (437 West 
soth Street). 
The bulletin contains an annotated bibliography 

of tests in reading, arithmetic, language usage, spell- 
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ing, and handwriting. Charts on the use of the tests 
in each field cover “Type of Disability,’ ‘“Diagnos- 
tic Procedure”’ (i.e., which tests to select), and ‘‘Sug- 
gested Types of Remedial Treatment.”’ 


The Use of Tests and Rating Devices in the Appraisal 
of Personality. Educational Records Bulletin No. 

23 (rev.). By Arthur E. Traxler. New York: 

Educational Records Bureau (437 West soth 

Street). 

This bulletin contains a substantial essay on the 
procedures which are used for appraising personal- 
ity, an annotated bibliography of tests, a chart on 
the use of the tests in the diagnosis of personality 
traits, and a bibliography of books and articles on 
personality appraisal. 


Gateways to American History. By Helen McCracken 

Carpenter. Wilson. $2.25. 

A bibliography prepared especially for use with 
slow-learning pupils of the junior high school. After 
a preliminary essay on her methods of selection the 
author classifies more than two hundred books by 
historical period and event and by a few special 
topics such as ““Transportation.”’ For each book she 
summarizes the contents, explains the age to which 
it appeals and the techniques used, and describes 
the format. 

FOR THE STUDENT 
Makers of Naval Tradition. Revised and continued 
by Carroll Storrs Alden. Ginn. $2.40. 


Biographical and character essays on naval he- 
roes from John Paul Jones to ‘Makers of Tradition 
in Our Day: War Once More.” 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Materials for English 7. By Mildred M. Finch and 
Helen Rand. Drawings by Fred Cooper. Har- 
court. $0.60. 

A workbook of practical and lively exercises on 
problems in the use of the different parts of speech. 
One section on ‘‘Word Study’’—use of the diction- 
ary and spelling. 


Playwrights Present. Edited by H. H. Giles and Rob- 
ert J. Cadigan. Harper. 


A book of excerpts mainly from contemporary 
plays on problems of everyday life, such as “Can 
Money Buy a Happy Life?” (You Can’t Take It 
with You) and “‘Common Rights for All Humanity”’ 
(Abe Lincoln in Illinois). The last group of selec- 
tions is taken from radio dramas. Readable for any 
high-school student and especially useful for classes 
in speech or English. 


Young America’s English. Book I by Helen Fern 
Daringer; Book II by Helen Fern Daringer 
and Frances Sweeney. Illustrated by Robert 
McCloskey. World Book. Book I, $1.16; Book 
IT, $1.20. 

Textbooks in oral and written English for the 
seventh and eighth grades. In units focused upon 
situations and interests which arise naturally in the 
school year the authors make the activities appeal- 
ing. The study of correct and flexible English is in- 
geniously spaced in the course of the activity units, 
which include “Back from Vacation,” ‘Informa- 
tion, Please!’’, ‘Telling a Good Story,’ ‘Power in 
the Twentieth Century,’”’ and ‘Neighbors North 
and South.” 
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English For Life 


y 
Martha Gray 


Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 


For grades g, 10, 11, and 12, this new, just-published four-book 
series combines the features of an English workbook and hand- 
book. It is based on a sound program of mastery of the essential 


skills in English grammar and composition. 


Each Book—6o cents list 


Send for your copies 
Chicago 


d students to read better ! 
L Ca more and better books ¢ 
A You will need a record of their reading which is 


revealing, easy to consult, inexpensive, and not 
burdensome for pupils to fill out. Get the 


most revealing 


most convenient 


least expensive 
4 least burdensome 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 


from 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 
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BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


December, January, and February additions 


FICTION NON-FICTION 
Bridal Wreath Abraham Lincoln (Drinkwater) 
Careers of Cynthia The American Way 
Crime and Punishment The Boy Who Found Out 
The Enemy Gods Clear Creek 
Falcon, Fly Back! Crusader in Crinoline 
Frills and Thrills The Doctors Mayo 
Full Ahead! The Earth for Sam 
“Go Ahead—Garrison!” Fair and Warmer 
Hostess of the Skyways Flight to Arras 
Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons Girls Who Did 
Kirdy He Heard America Sing 
The Lieutenant's Lady I'll Take the High Road 
The Moon Is Down Mére Marie of the Ursulines 
One More River Neighbors to the South 
One of Ours No Time for Comedy 
Pecos Bill Noah 
Penny Marsh Finds Adventure Pioneer Girl 
Picture of Dorian Gray Show-Off 
Private Props Silver Cord 
Sea-Wolf The Sky for Sam 
Sky Hostess Something of Myself 
Talking Drums The Stars for Sam 
The Timeless Land Star-Wagon 
Trailer Trio That's My Story 
Valedictory 20,000 Years Under the Sea 
War and Peace Weather 
The White Panther You Can't Take It With You 
Wind of the Vikings Young Walter Scott 


For entire list of 1458 tests previously published 


Send a stamp to 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 
BOX HILL CITY SOUTH DAKOTA 


INTERNS 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


We are reprinting 


three Council pamphlets this 
month. The original editions are 
exhausted and the purchasers keep 
recommending the booklets. 


We Build Together 


A Reader’s Guide to Negro Life—25¢ 


Basic Aims 
for English Instruction—10¢ 


Speak, Look, and Listen 


Audio-visual Aids in the English 
Classroom—50¢ 


N.C. T. E. 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 


LESTER PUBLISHING CO. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
“Class-made Classbooks” 


A Spelling Review 
Teacher’s Manual 25 


Small body of material, 780 words most frequently 
misspelled by High School pupils; technique for 
mastery; means of measuring individual results by 
graphs, standardized tests and scales. Five hours 
use in the classroom will eliminate misspellings. 


A Gateway to an English Vocab- 
ulary 
Teacher’s Guide 25 


An attempt to solve the problem of improving and 
enlarging the secondary student’s vocabulary. 
Forced improvement in vocabulary seems to be 
reflected in improved thinking according to ex- 
periment, and success checks more closely with 
vocabulary than with any other characteristic. 


A Composition Review 45 


Attention is concentrated on removing faults 
which normally persist in the 11th and 12th 
grades. Twenty-nine exercises cover 80% of the 
errors in English usage noted in the compositions 
of 1015 candidates for college. A time saver for 
teacher and pupil. 


Postage extra Discount on quantities of fifty 
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Make Learning Romantic 


Eight famous teachers have taken the best literature of the 
world, old and new, and woven it into a romantic pattern about 
worth-while centers of interest, in six really great anthologies. 


The Realm of Reading 


The invitation to read for pleasure and 
satisfaction is emphasized in these de- 
lightful books. One of the main features is 
the organization of material about centers 
of reading interest—each center present- 
ing a concept of present-day significance. 


in other studies as they are closely inte- 
grated with history, geography, elemen- 
tary science, and guidance programs. The 
high literary value and variety of the selec- 
tions make these books dear to teachers. 
The concepts of democracy presented by 


Then, too, the books are doubly valuable the selections enhance their value. 


American Book Company 


New York — Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


— DICKENS FOR TODAY 
Make Dickens a joy to read 


with this briefer, modern version of four great classics— 


THE DICKENS DIGEST 


Prepared by Mary Louise Aswell 
Here, in 550 pages, the enchantment of four favorite Dickens books 


DAVID COPPERFIELD MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 
OLIVER TWIST PICKWICK PAPERS 


is brought to young readers in Dickens’ own words, with only difficult pas- 
sages left out. Years of experience with 7he Reader's Digest and real apprecia- 
tion of Dickens, make Miss Aswell’s condensation skillful and appealing. 
Beautifully illustrated by Donald McKay, with 40 illustrations in black and 
white, and 5 in color. $3.75 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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eachers choose— 


BECAUSE— 


accuracy, and industry 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


TressLer’s ENGLISH IN ACTION 


FOR WARTIME ENGLISH CLASSES 


e@ It provides for thorough mastery of the four fundamental language 
arts—writing, speaking, reading, listening 


@ Its orderly arrangement and clear, concise directions conserve the 
teacher’s and the pupil’s time and develop basic habits of self-reliance, 


e It trains pupils to detect propaganda, to reason clearly and objec- 
tively, and fosters patriotism based on an understanding of our coun- 
try’s past, people, problems, and ideals. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 


OUR MEN NEED 
BOOKS « 


SEND Ese 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GIVE A BOOST WITH A 
BOOK—Good books, in good 
condition, are wanted by the 
1943 VICTORY BOOK CAM- 
PAIGN for men in all 
branches of the service. Leave 
yours at the nearest collec- 
tion center or public library. 


OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS « 


ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GOOD BOOKS ARE ON THE 
MARCH from your book- 
shelves to our fighting men. 
Get them out—leave them at 
the nearest collection center 
or public library for the 1943 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
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